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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


THE gold stock in the Treasury continues to fall, and is now 
a little less than $112,000,coo. Even the most sanguine admit 
that the fall will continue through the next two months, through 
the exit of European tourists and the constant drain on our 
resources to meet the interest charges on the immense foreign 
debt of our municipalities, railroads, other corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

The best informed see no reason to anticipate a check to gold 
exports during the coming summer, unless a suspension of specie 
payments should intervene to put a fitting end to the comedy. It 
is with this in view that so many of our dealers in money depre- 
cate any agitation of the silver question. They plead that it 
damages our credit with |Kurope, by which they mean that it 
checks the power of borrowing from Europe, and thus adding to 
the weight of a burden already too great for our strength. We 
have mortgaged almost all our interests and our resources already, 
thanks to our policy with regard to trade and money. By all 
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means keep up our credit at the sign of the three balls, that we 
may get still farther advances on what is left us ! 

The banks, which unite in upholding this bad system, are 
among the worst sufferers from it. The weaker are succumbing ; 
the stronger, in many cases, keep their heads above water by 
carrying notes as good which should be put in the suspense 
account. A few New York banks are making money out of 
the situation, but the average bank is doing worse than in any 
recent years. 

Of course borrowing and borrowing and borrowing maintains 
an easy money market as long as you can keep it up. And to 
this object our municipalities and States in the East seem to be 
directing their efforts. New York city has placed a large loan in 
London, when it might have got the money from the savings 
banks within its own bounds. Massachusetts has placed another 
loan in London under just the same circumstances. To borrow 
at home would not have checked the outflow of gold, so the 
foreign money-lender is preferred. He takes these bonds in pay- 
ment of part of this adverse balance, and those who would have 
sent the gold to him, these American borrowers who 
will keep it fora time. But atdJast all will go to London, and we 
will have what Kingsley’s Seotchman calls ‘‘ 
ing borrowed siller.’’ 


the delight o’ spend- 





Mr. CARLISLE explains that he thinks he is a great deal 
wiser now as regards silver than he was when he made a certain 
speech on the currency in 1878, when he yoted for the Bland bill 
after its amendment in conference with the Senate. If the Secre- 
tary had been a little more frank in avowing his change of mind, 
it would have done him credit. His letter of explanation, how- 
ever, so confuses the issue of that year in making out a case for 
himself that the reader gets no fair idea of what he said and did. 
The point of the bill at which his speech was directed was pre- 
cisely that which ‘‘ conservative’’ men like Mr. Sherman had 
thrust into the bill in order to ward off freecoinage of silver. It 
was the clause to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
between two and four millions a month of silver, and coin this 
into standard dollars on government account. Before that amend- 
ment was inserted the bill was one for free coinage at 16-1. 
Against this clause Mr. Carlisle turned the artillery of his elo- 
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the overloaded taxpayers,’’ ‘‘a 


ae 


quence, as a fresh burden upon 
new exaction of several million of dollars annually,’’ ete. Atthe 
same time Mr. Carlisle declared he was for the unlimited coinage 
of both metals, for the equal treatment of gold and silver at our 
mints, and everything else Mr. Bland could have asked. And 
yet he charges upon the friends of silver in Kentucky that they 
have garbled his speech. It is he who has both garbled the speech 
and misrepresented himself. 

It isawkward, vo doubt, for Mr. Carlisle to admit that he for- 
merly advocated what he now denounces so bitterly and intoler- 
antly. He says he is not concerned to show that he always has 
been consistent. But in his speeches he takes a tone of supercilious 
contempt for the advocates of a genuine bimetallism, which 
implies that he never could have shared their ideas. He has 
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repeatedly in recent years declared that the single gold standard 


is identical with public honesty. If so, then Mr. Carlisle in 1878 
advocated public dishonesty, and no amount of ingenious explana- 


tions will break the force of the fact. 
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If the gold standard people succeed in coercing Mr. McKin- | 


ley to turn his back upon the declarations we quoted last week, he | 


also will find the record of the past a most embarrassing one. 
Since they made up their minds that he will be nominated, they 
have changed their tune somewhat, and have substituted blandish- 
ment for bulldozing. ‘‘ Will he not be so good as to put an end 
to their agony of suspense, and tell the world that he knows bet- 
ter than he did when he voted for the Bland bill and denounced 
the Democrats for trying to demonetize silver?’’ Will he not 
repudiate that hasty statement in the Ohio platfo:m, that failing 


to get international we may revert to independent bimetallism ? | 


Let him think of how many interests are at stake, and how the 
money-lenders of London, Amsterdam and Frankfort are hanging 
uponfhis lips for a word. We fear he will not have the courage 
to resist all this; but if he should put on the zeal of the new con- 
vert to monometallism, and throw over what he said and did in 
1878, he will be held to account more sharply than Mr. Carlisle 
has been. 





WEsT VIRGINIA, North Carolina and Washington having 
joined the McKinley column, his nomination seems to be assured 
beyond a peradventure. The ‘‘big four’’ bosses still talk of 
defeating him, but their followers have begun to remark a curious 
contrast between their confident words and their de:pondent tone. 
Mr. Platt grows positively abusive of the Ohio man, calling him 
a ‘‘Dolly Varden candidate’’ and other ugly names, whereat War- 
ner Miller, Cornelius M. Bliss and other unfriends of Mr. Platt 
ure delighted. They look to see an overturn in New York poli- 
tics, but they would do well not to count too much on Mr. 
McKinley’s resentments. He is not what Dr. Johnson loved, ‘‘a 
good hater.’’ He is very likely to come to terms with the four at 
the first moment possible, after the nomination, if not before. 
Mr. Quay is already dickering over his bargain and Mr. McKin- 
ley seems to be quite ready to grant him liberal terms for his sup- 
port. If Mr. McKinley had Garfield’s hearty nature he would go 
ahead without his asking and take the consequences. 

The question of the second place is seriously affected by Mr. 
Platt’s ill humor. It hardly is possible for Mr. McKinley’s 
friends to take the candidate for the vice-presidency from Mr. 
Piatt’s following ; and it would not be politic to nominate Mr. 
Miller or any other of Mr. Platt's enemies. The Pennsylvania 
politicians profess to believe that they are waiting for a chance to 
offer the place to Mr. Quay. Not asign of that is on the horizon, 
however ; and apart from any higher consideration, Mr. McKin- 
ley is too good a politician to go into the campaign with a mill- 
stone about his neck. ‘The latest suggestions point to Mr. Reed, 
and it is said that the Czar is willing. At least his friends make 
no objection. He certainly deserves something for having man- 
aged Congress for a whole session with strict reference to his 
party’s chances in this campaign. He misses the reward he 
looked for, and he gets one hardly suited to his genius. The 
Vice President has to manage the Senate after another fashion from 
that which Mr. Reed employs with the House. It is told of the 
late Dr. Samuel B. Wylie, that after he was called from the head 
of a classical school to the professorship of Greek and Latin in the 
University, he used to grab for a ruler when a student made a bad 
blunder in rendering Horace or Thucydides, and found none. 
Vice President Reed would be grabbing for the ruler. 








Tue A. P. A., like everybody else, cannot make up its mind 
about Mr. McKinley. The majority of its Supreme Council voted 
to declare the boycott upon him off and to dissolve the Advisory 
Board which pronounced it. But the Council referred to a com- 
mittee of officials the relations of the organization to the candi- 
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dates of both parties. At the same time an informal convention 
of delegates to the Council denounced Mr. McKiuley for double- 
dealing with the Association, in repudiating their account of an 
interview they had with him in which, they say, he approved of 
their principles and objects. This makes a clear issue which the 
candidate hardly can refuse to face. If Mr. McKinley disbelieves 
in the introduction of sectarian issues into our politics he should 
leave the country in no doubt on that point. If that be his posi- 
tion, however, why did he give a private interview to a com- 
mittee of the Advisory Board of the Association in May last? Or, 
if he could not refuse that, why did he not meet their questions 
with his formula: ‘‘ I have nothing to say ?”’ 

It is not, however, in this quarter that the worst signs of 
stormy weather to Candidate McKinley or any other gold-standard 
man that the Republicans may nominate are visivle. ‘The Repub- 
licans of the farther Western States have not retreated from the 
position taken by their Senators on the silver question. The 
Colorado Convention was induced by his friends not to censure 
Mr. Wolcott formally, but it declared its entire agreement with 
Mr. Teller, who has declared that under no circumstances will he 
support a gold monometallist for President, and that if the St. 
Louis Convention declares for gold he will leave the party. That 
of Idaho voted down a resolution declaring that the Republicans 
of that State will support the St. Louis nominees, whoever they 
may be. Utah has taken the same position, and Montana will 
do the same. California and Washington, while they declare for 
Mr. McKinley as representing the tariff sentiment of the party, 
have declared tiiat silver is a chief issue of the campaign, and that 
they are for free coinage at 16-1. It is from the West that thun- 
derstorms come, and Mr. McKinley would do well to keep his 
‘‘ weather eye’’ on that quarter. His nomination seems assured, 
but his election to the office he covets is anything but certain. 
Indeed if the bimetallists in all parties unite, his defeat at the polls 
is as certain as his nomination by the gold standard Republicans 
at St. Louis seems assured. 


” 


ConGREss, for a week past, has made a record of negations 
The Senate has not passed the Bankruptcy bill as yet. House 
and Senate have not reached an agreement as to the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, and have got into a new tangle over the River 
and Harbor bill. The Senate has voted against Mr. Dupont’s 
claim to represent Delaware, which leaves that seat vacant until 
the next Legislature sends a Democrat to fill it. And it has 
voted down the proposal of the Populists to order an investiga- 
tion into the political condition of Alabama, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not that State possesses the ‘‘ republican form 
of government’’ guaranteed to it by the national Constitution. 
As only six votes were cast for the inquiry, the motion com- 
manded but small support. That clause of the Constitution has 
been frequently invoked in resolution and debate, as in the Rhode 
Island troubles of sixty years back. Congress, however, never 
has acted upon it, the general belief being that it is intended to 
guard each of the States from the usurpations of personal rule, 
rather than to secure them irreproachable elections. In this view 
it is not Alabama, but certain Northern States, which had _bet- 
ter be subjected to investigation. The first and most insidious 
approaches of monarchic usurpation always have been in the 
shape of a manipulator of republican forms. So the Czesarship 
began in Rome and the Medician dynasty in Florence. Whena 
commonwealth permits any man to select the men who are to fill 
all the public offices and ratifies, his choice year after year, it has 
already chosen its tyrant—the substance has dropped out of its 
republicanism. 

Tuis is the time of ecclesiastical assemblages, and the pres- 
ent year is more than usually interesting because of the triennial 
convention of the Northern Methodist Church. his is the larg- 
est united body of Protestants in America, and while not the equal 
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of some others in wealth or learning or social influence, it has done 
a great work in fighting the tendencies to paganism and barbarism. 
Organized with a single eye to efficiency, it lays small stress on ven- 
erable historic usages and traditions It is a body also of few 
reserves. The one text for which a Methodist has no use is ‘‘ See 
that thou tell no man of it.’’ Pretty nearly as useless to them is the | 
parable of the seed growing night and day, while the sower slept. | 
They believe ina self-conscious and outspoken religiousness which 
can specify to a day the time of a man’s conversion, and does not 
shrink from laying bare the most intimate things of the spiritual 


life. But for just these reasons, Methodism constantly loses that | 
part of its membership which grows richer, more | 
and more fastidious! What will be the effect on the body of a | 
general diffusion of these characteristics ? This is seen already in 
the restoration of the old rules about attendance at class meetings; 


o6 


cultured’? 


in the complete abandonment of the Methodist woman’s garb; in 
the permission of families to sit together in church, instead of the 
men on one side and the women on the other; in the transforma- 


tion of the Methodist ‘‘ preacher’’ into the pastor of a congrega- | 
tion; in the lengthening of the term of ministerial service gradu- | 
ally from six months to five years; in the adaptation of church 
architecture and worship to more refined tastes; in the higher | 
education of the ministry and other inevitable changes. Natur- 
ally, also, the most conservative have withdrawn and formed a 
Primitive Methodist Church, to perpetuate the old usages, or 
rather such parts of them as they prefer to more modern ways. 
Next to the question of women as delegates, this Convention 





sees to be most occupied with the choice of new bishops. There 


was no lack of candidates, or at least of persons who are voted | 
for, without any loud Nolo espiscopari from them. ‘The trouble, 
indeed, was in the number of candidates, and, it is said, in the | 


eagerness of many to press their claims and form combinations to | 
influence the election. To outsiders—and Paul gives their | 
opinion some weight in the choice of a bishop—it would seem | 
that of the two actually chosen, Chaplain McCabe, the veteran | 
church builder, had a very strong claim. He is not a man of | 
the polished, cautious officia! type, such as is sought in other | 
churches as well as the Methodist. But Methodism has shown a | 
weakness in rarely choosing its strongest and most characteristic | 
men, passing them by for others of less vitality and more official- | 
ity. Why were not Jesse Lee, Freeborn Garretson and Peter | 
Cartwright made bishops ? 


| 
| 

THE Presbyterian General Assembly gathered at Saratoga. 
Ever since the great debate over the revision of the Westminster | 
Confession, this church has tended to form into two strongly | 
marked parties, just as in the seven years which preceded the un- | 
happy division of 1837. | 
question on which they may dispute. The attempt of the con- 


This year there is really no important | 


servative minority in the last three Assemblies to bring the Theo- | 
Sh Pa : ; 

logical Seminaries under the direct control of the Assembly, has | 
. e * ° ° | 

been defeated by the passive resistance of the Seminaries them- 


selves. Except the starveling institution at Omaha, not one has 
agreed to do what the Assembly asks, although a special com- 
mittee has been travelling round from one to the other to per- | 
suade them. There is nothing else to offer a line of cleavage, | 
and yet the air of the church is electric with anticipation of differ- 

ences. It is a question whether the two wings of the church can 

hold together much longer, and whether a Presbyterian Church | 
can afford to have parties within it. ‘The usual disposition is to | 
copy the example of the Hellenic cities, which expelled the de- | 
feated party and thus simplified the next elections. 


WHILE slavery has ceased to exist nominally throughout 
South America, the system of peonage exists, or, rather, has been 
re-established in the northern provinces of the Argentine Confed- | 
eration. Formerly the Indians of these provinces were small land- 
owners, holding by immemorial tenure, and tilling their own | 
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land. By legal chicane or open violence they have been dispos- 
sessed and reduced to the footing of a servile clan liable to forced 
labor The courts and their officials constantly speak of them as 
‘‘belonging to’’ this or that ‘‘ master,’’ and their lot is generally 
most pitiable. These ‘‘masters’’ are mostly of Spanish stock, but 
other Europeans are found among them. A young English lady 
engaged with one of them as the governess of his children, but 
found she was expected to be his mistress also. She appealed 
promptly to the protection of the law and was told by the official 
that she ‘‘belonged to’’ her employer, and the authorities would 
prevent her escaping from him. She did escape, with the help of 
an Indian woman, and made her way to Buenos Ayres and safety. 
But she has no redress against the brute who tried to entrap her, 
or the scoundrelly official who proffered him the aid of the law. 
The more intelligent newspapers of the republic call for a thorough 
redress of these abuses. 








CHILI has been having an instructive experience in arbitra- 
tion. She agreed to settle by this method a long series of out- 
standing claims on the part of British subjects, such as continually 
ari-e in Englishmen’s dealings with weaker countries and peoples, 
but never with us. The board was composed of one Chilian, one 
Englishman, and one citizen of some other country. With the 
same address it showed in the constitution of the Halifax tribunal, 
the British government secured the selection of a Belgian as the 
third man. As Belgium owes its independence of Holland, and 
its very existence as a European state, to Great Britain, the 
English can count on a Belgian to vote with them nearly all the 
time. ‘This Belgian, however, the Chilians are said to have cor- 
rupted before the tribunal met. Of the 94 claims, he and the 
Chilian settled the first 74 adversely to the British claimants, and 
with entire disregard of the evidence, the English say. ‘Then he 
thought it was time to show some impartiality, and he united with 
the English arbitrator in settling 12 of the remaining 20 the other 
way. Thereupon the Chilians took offence and their arbitrator 
refused to sign any of these twelve decisions, unless he were 
allowed to accompany his signature with what the other abitrators 
declared would have been a separate decision. So the Chilians 
erew very angry with the Belgian, and have the air of not getting 
what they paid for. He left for home quite abruptly, and with- 
out any of those demonstrations of esteem which are usual on such 
occasions. ‘There are complexities in human nature which the 
friends of arbitration fail to take into account. It is possible they 


may 
, 


‘* By decision more embroil the fray.’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, not President Kruger, has sentenced the 
four leaders in the Johannesburg conspiracy to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. If the secretary for the colonies had maintained 
toward the South African Company and the other British con- 
spirators the tone of indignant censure he assumed at the outset, 
the ‘Transvaal authorities would have commuted the death 
penalty to something much lighter. It was the jaunty, apologetic 
tone recently assumed by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Com- 
mons, in which the grievances of the Uitlanders were balanced 
against conspiracies to overthrow a lawful government which 
President Kruger took as a challenge to the exercise of h's 
authority. The impression made upon him is shared by many in 
England and by the German government. Mr. Chamberlain 
could not have put forward more offensively the British assump- 
tion, that there is a special edition of the Ten Commandments for 
Englishmen, and that the eighth is found there in a highly 
specialized form. Everybody in both England and the Continent 
is asking what sort of pressure has been brought to bear ov Mr. 
Chamberlain either directly or through his colleagues. It is 
rumored that people very high in place are so deeply implicated 
with Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Barnato that they cannot afford to see 
them and the South African Company sacrificed. It is remem- 
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bered in what distinguished company Mr. Rhodes was just before 
he sailed for the Cape last spring, and what influence must have 
been brought to bear to secure him a seat in the Royal Council. 
It is certain that the heir to the throne isso deeply in debt that he 
is likely to become the victim of the plausible adventurers, who 
bid high for his countenance There was atime when Joseph 
Chamberlain would have despised such influences; but he has 
kept different company in these latter years, and has learned to 
bask in the sunshine of aristocratic favor. 

The matter is more serious for England because it will solidify 
the Dutch element in southern Africa, and alienate it from co-op- 
eration with the English. That element is not confined to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It is powerful in both the 
Cape Colony and Natal, and is in the majority in the former 
colony. It will now be arrayed against English policy and influ- 
ence, and on the side of the Transvaal. 


BORROWING GOLD—A SPENDTHRIFT POLICY. 


ETWEEN June 30, 1895, the beginning of the fiscal year, and 
April 30, last, our exports of merchandise exceeded our 
imports by $82,685,063. During the same ten months we 
exported gold in excess of imports of gold ore as well as gold coin 
and bullion to an amount of $54,589,738 and of silver we exported 
in excess of imports of ore and bullion $26,748,007. Thus we 
have sent abroad since the first of the fiscal year of merchandise, 
gold and silver, $164,022,808 in excess of imports. Yet, although 
we have sent abroad this great sum during ten months to pay our 
foreign indebtedness, aside from that accruing on account of pur- 
chases of merchan ise, the foreign exchanges are still adverse, 
indicating that there are still large current balances due by our 
traders, shippers and borrowers of money to their European cred- 
itors, and gold continues to be exported in large volume. 
Moreover, it is apparent that gold exports would be even 
larger at this time if we had not succeeded in inducing our cred- 
itors to take a further mortgage secured by the combined earn- 
ings and property of the inhabitants of a great city in place of gold. 
We refer to the sale of $4,000,000 three and a half per cent. gold 
bonds of the city of New York in London. The bankers who took 
these bonds and placed them in London were, of course, enabled 
to draw against the proceeds, and thus supplied $4,000,000 of 
exchange on London to those having to make remittances to 
Europe and who would have otherwise been obliged to export 
gold to a like amount. 


But this putting off gold exports by piling mortgage on mort- 
gage and interest charge on interest charge, is anything but reas- 
suring, especially as at present low prices it is quite impossible 
for our people to export sufficient merchandise, in excess of 
imports, to meet the accruing interest on our present foreign debt. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, the balance in 
favor of the United States on account of excess of merchandise 
exports over imports and of net exports of gold and silver was 
$134,590,550, and for the fiscal year 1894 the balance in our favor 
footed up to $278,839,605. We have further seen that for the 
ten months of the present fiscal year we have exported gold and 
silver and merchandise in excess of imports to the value of $164,- 
022,808. Still the demands of our foreign creditors are not yet 
paid, and we have only the alternative of exporting gold or fur- 
ther mortgaging ourselves and our posterity with gold interest 
bearing bonds. And pursuit of this latter policy, though it is 
much desired by the gold contractionists, who take the position 
that the gold standard is necessary on the ground that it alone 
will make borrowing easy and enable us to temporarily prevent 
gold exports by running further into debt,—must lead to disaster, 
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for a great nation can not live the life of a spendthrift more suc- 
cessfully than the individual. 

Our people are already greatly in debt to the creditor classes 
of Europe and under the appreciating gold standard, that depre- 
ciates the value of things that go to pay debts, hopelessly so. To 
pay the principal under present conditions is impossible. Indeed 
it is unthought of. When railroad and other corporate and pri- 
vate loans fall due they are paid by renewals. An old mortgage 
when due is replaced by a new one, an old bond by a new, but 
actual payment and cancellation of our debt as it comes due is out 
of the question. 

But it is not only the principal of our foreign debt that is met 
when due by renewed borrowing. In the same way interest 
charges on a large part of our debt are met. We borrow to pay 
the principal, we borrow to pay much of the interest, and thus 
from year to year we run more and more into debt without receiv- 
ing in return anything tangible and of value with which to pay 
the new debt incurred. Every year our debt becomes greater, 
and every year more burdensome and more impossible to pay. 


Yet the gold contractionists are anxious for more borrowing. 
They advocate more borrowing as a panacea for all our ills, and 
they look upon anything that will momentarily facilitate borrow- 
ing as a boon to industry and as the great desiderata. They urge 
the maintenance of the gold standard because demanded by Euro- 
pean money lenders, they advocate it in the hope that if the gold 
standard is saddled on the nation it will facilitate borrowing and 
make it possible for us to continue a little longer on our reckless 
course. The appreciating gold standard must inevitably make the 
payment of our foreign indebtedness impossible, must lead to inev- 
itable bankruptcy and universal ruin whenever our creditors see fit 
to refuse to accept new bonds secured by further mortgages on our 
property, in payment for accruing interest on the old. And when 
they have a mortgage covering all our property, they will refuse, 
they will call for payment of interest and principal when due, and 
when such a time comes, as it surely will if we adhere to the gold 
standard, our people will be forced into bankruptcy, our European 
creditors will foreclose the mortgages they hold, our property of 
all kinds will pass into the hands of foreign capitalists and our 
producing classes will be reduced to abject dependence on foreign 
money lenders. 


Yet many of the very men representing corporations hope- 
lessly in debt and burdened with interest charges they cannot 
hope, under the gold standard, to earn, advocate gold mono- 
metallism, in the hope that it will enable them to further mort- 
gage their property—or rather the property of others entrusted 
to their care—run further and further into debt, and thus stave 
off temporarily what under the gold standard is inevitable-- 
bankruptcy. 

Our foreign debt has grown through the depreciation in the 
value of our commodities of export on which the payment of 
interest and principal is dependent. If we had not, at the dicta- 
tion of our foreign creditors, lent our aid to depreciate the very 
property which we export in payment of our debts, if we had not 
by demonetizing silver cut the price of our wheat and cotton and 
other produce in half, so that we are obliged to pay our foreign 
creditors double the quantity of produce to which they are enti- 
tled, and which under a just standard of value they would 
receive, our foreign debt which originated during the war would 
have long since been wiped out. 

The loss on our foreign trade, owing to the fall in prices 
directly due to the demonetization of silver, is appalling. By 
closing our mints to silver we made possible the divergence in the 
price of gold and silver that has resulted in giving our silver com- 
petitors a premium of 100 per cent. on everything they export to 
the gold standard countries of Europe. This bounty has enabled 
them to cut prices in half, and thus has obliged our producers to 
cut prices in like degree, for our foreign creditors will pay us no 
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more for cotton than they will the Indian, or any more for wheat 
than the Argentinian or Indian asks. If we hold our wheat and 
cotton higher, our creditors refuse to take produce in payment of 
accruing interest on our indebtedness and demand gold, which, 
of course, leads to gold exports, contracts our currency and 
forces prices down. So it is that we had to cut the prices of agri- 
cultural products sold in competition with the producers of silver- 
using countries, just as silver has fallen as measured by gold. 
And as agricultural products constitute three-fourths of our total 
exports, the curtailment of our debt-paying power through this 
fall in prices has been and is appalling. At 1873 prices our 
exports for 1895 would have had more than twice the debt-paying 
power that they had. Thus we have played into the hands of the 
creditor classes of Great Britain, paying them two bushels of 
wheat and two pounds of cotton where we contracted to pay one. 

But our losses do not stop there; for the prices we pay for 
our imports, coming to a large extent from gold standard coun- 
tries, have not fallen nearly so far as the prices we receive for our 
products sold, as in large measure they are in competition with the 
produce of silver-using peoples. For the fiscal year 1895 our 
exports were valued at $807,538,165. At 1873 prices, the same 
quantity of exports would have been worth $1,769,061,584. For 
If we 
had paid as high prices as we did in 1873, we would have had to 
have paid $1,152,552,587. 
balance of trade in our favor of $616,508,997, instead of $75,568,- 


os 


the same year our imports were valued at $731,969,965. 
This would have left a merchandise 


20%, a loss owing to the fall of prices brought about by our own 
stupendous folly in discarding silver, of $540,940,797 for the sin- 
gle year of .895. The above figures are not mere estimates. 
They are based on actual calculations of the comparative prices of 
sixteen commodities of export for 1873 and 1895, representing 
two-thirds of our exports, and on twenty-six commodities of 
import, comprising nearly half of our imports. 

If we had received in 1895 such prices for our products as we 
received in 1873; if we had not, with childlike simplicity, by fol- 
lowing out a financial policy dictated by our creditors, reduced 
the prices of the products which we have to sell and they wished 
to buy, we would never have been obliged to run into debt to pay 
interest charges, for our excess of merchandise exports would 
have sufficed. Consequently, our foreign debt would never have 
assumed such stupendous proportions, for though our government 
and municipalities and railroads and other corporations and pri- 
vate individuals are indebted to the European creditor classes to 
an amount of over $5,000,000,000, this debt is almost entirely 
due to the accumulation of interest charges. 

During the period 1861-69 we incurred a foreign indebtedness 
estimated in the latter year by Mr. David A. Wells at $1,465,- 
500,000. ‘This debt was the creation of the civil war which led to 
large importations of merchandise from Europe in excess of 
exports and the destruction of our merchant marine by Con- 
federate cruisers, which necessitated the employment of foreign 
ships in our carrying trade and the payment of large sums to 
foreign ship owners. We did not, indeed, actually receive during 
the period 1861-69 services or commodities of value from foreigners 
equal to the amount of indebtedness incurred, for in giving govern- 
ment, State, municipal and railway bonds, real estate mortgages 
and other securities in settlement for debts due, our creditors took 
advantage of our necessities and drove hard bargains, taking 
many of our securities at one-half to two-thirds of the par 
value. In other words we received but $500 to $667 where we 
obligated ourselves to pay $1,000. So also, at this time, in pay- 
ing interest charges with new securities we give quite generally 
securities of a par value in excess of the accrued interest charges 
thus paid. 

Through the accumulation of interest charges, and on 
account of expenses of Americans abroad and of freights to foreign 
shippers our indebtedness of $1,465, 500,000 in 1869 has grown to 
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over $5,000,000,000 in 1896. And this in the face of large 
exports of merchandise in excess of imports as well as of gold and 
silver. For the twenty-six years and ten months from June 30, 
1869, to April 30, last, the merchandise balance of trade in our 
favor amounted to $1,846,196,979, net exports of gold to $325,- 
780,459, and of silver $413,059,632, a total of $2,585,037,070, 
which we have sent abroad to meet our accruing indebtedness 
aside from that incurred on account of purchases of merchandise. 
But as large as this sum is, it has sufficed, from year to year, no 
more than to pay expenses of Americans abroad and freights due 
foreign shippers, so that interest charges on the original indebted- 
ness growing out of the war have accumulated,— which for twenty- 
six years, at five per cent., and re-invested as falling due would 
amount to $3,746,000,000, or together with the principal of 
$1,445,500,000, considerably in excess of $5,000,000,000 

At the present time we have payments to make abroad, aside 
from for what we buy, of approximately $200,000,000, interest at 
four per cent. on our foreign indebtedness of about $5,000,000,- 
000, about $40,000,000 due foreign shippers over and above the 
earnings of American ships and $75,000,000 spent abroad by 
Americans, a total of $315,000,000. To pay this, of course, we 
must export an excess of merchandise over imports, of gold or 
silver, or we must run further into debt and further mortgage our 
property, thus shouldering the burdens of our folly on our pos- 
terity. Asa matter of fact we have met this enormous drain on 
resources during the past few years in all three ways, namely, by 
excess of merchandise exports over imports, by exports of gold and 
silver and by borrowing. 

Continued borrowing under the gold standard is a necessity, 
for, at present low prices, we cannot export a sufficient volume of 
commodities to meet all our charges, and to pay the balance in 
gold means a drain on our resources that must bring on at once 
the inevitable catastrophe that is impending, and sooner or later, 
inevitable, if we adhere to the gold standard. Just so long as we 
adhere to the gold standard we will remain at the mercy of foreign 
thoney-lenders. They are in position to say to our government 
‘‘issue to us government bonds in payment of accruing interest 
charges due to us by your people or we will take gold.’”’ They 
can refuse to take corporate bonds in payment of interest due and 
demand government bonds secured by the earnings and property 
of our whole people. Government bonds are alone satisfactory to 
them, and by draining our gold reserve, four times has our gov- 
ernment been forced to issue bonds. 


Our only escape from national as well as universal, corporate 
and private bankruptcy is by a prompt return to bimetallism, 
thereby raising the prices of the commodities that go to pay debts. 
When this is done not only will we be in position to pay interest 
on, as well as to reduce the principal of our foreign debt, but our 
foreign creditors will no longer press for payment, for when, 
through a return of prosperity following higher prices, the earn- 
ings of our people and railroads and other corporations indebted 
abroad are increased, their credit will be restored and foreigners 
will no longer have any desire to withdraw their interest when it 
falls due, but will be anxious to invest it in America. Then our 
people will find themselves freed from the clutches of foreign 
money cliques, for the borrower having the means and desire to 
anticipate payment of principal, and the money-lender being 
auxious to invest in our industries promising large returns, the 
borrower will no longer have to seek and beg of the foreign 
money-lender a loan as a boon, but the agents of the money 
cliques will be obliged to wait on their old borrowers. 

The argument of the gold contractionists that gold mono- 
metallism is necessary to enable them to pile mortgage upon mort- 
gage and interest-charge upon interest-charge is not only the argu- 
ment of the spendthrift, but it is based on a false assumption; for 
it is the prosperous man that finds the capitalist ready to loan him 
money; not the man striving to borrow to avert bankruptcy. 
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LOW INTEREST RATES NOT A SIGN OF 
PROSPERITY. 








HE low interest rates ruling in the financial centers are often 
spoken of by the gold contractionists as evidencing an 
abundant supply of money. But low interest rates are not evi- 
dence of a redundant currency ; neither are they evidence of pros- 
perity. On the contrary, the low rates of interest at which invest- 
ors are willing to invest their money in the bonds of municipali- 
ties and the first liens of old established railroads, the prompt 
payment of the interest on which seems assured, is evidence of a 
scarcity of money, and is directly the result of falling prices and 
industrial stagnation. 

Interest rates are naturally highest when the profits of indus- 
try are largest, for then it is that producers are encouraged to 
increase the productive capacity of their establishments, that the 
demand for loans is most active and that producers can afford to 
pay the highest interest. Interest rates are ultimately dependent 
on the profits of industry, for no producer will borrow money, 
save under the stress of necessity, unless he sees the prospect of 
earning with the aid of the borrowed capital a greater profit than 
the interest he is obliged to pay for its use. It follows that the 
larger the profits and prospective profits of industry, the higher 
the producer will be tempted to pay for the use of money with 
which to enlarge his output and extend his business, while the 
smaller the prospective profits of industry the smaller will be the 
rate of interest he will be justified in paying for money with 
which to extend production. 

So it is, that as money appreciates and prices fall, thus cut- 
ting into the profits of industry, the demand for new money in 
production falls off and money flows to the financial centers, accu- 
mulates in the banks, and seeks investment in such municipal 
and railroad bonds as are in effect a lien on the earnings of the 
whole community. Consequently, as the supply of money seek- 
ing investment in such securities increases and the competition 
among investors for such bonds becomes greater, prices of such 
securities rise and the rate of interest yielded by investments in 
such securities falls. 

3ut while a growing scarcity of money, and the consequent 
fall of prices, checks the demands of producers for new loans, 
with which to extend their business, and drives money from the 
industrial to the financial centers, thus forcing down the interest 
rates at which municipalities can borrow money and at which old- 
established railroads can renew old loans falling due, it leaves all 
producers who have borrowed money in times of prosperity at 
high rates of interest, and all those, who, unable to collect moneys 
for commodities sold, are driven into the money market as bor- 
rowers, in a deplorable condition. Just as profits are reduced not 
only is the ability of producers to pay interest charges curtailed 
but their credit is impaired. Consequently, when old mortgages 
fall due on farm and factory the owner is often obliged to pay 
exorbitant commissions and high interest for renewals, if, indeed, 
he can secure an extension of time from his creditor. And so 


when merchants and retailers to whom manufacturers dispose of 


their products find themselves (because of their inability to sell to 
the consumer the goods bought from the manufacturer, and for 
which they gave their notes in payment in the expectation of sell- 
ing the goods so purchased before the notes came due, and thus 
be put in funds with which to take up their notes) unable to pay 
their notes when due, and when, as a result, they ask renewals, 
and manufacturers are thus forced unexpectedly to borrow money 
with which to carry goods nominally sold to their customers, 
manufacturers find themselves at the mercy of the money-lenders, 
and are, in many cases, more than glad to secure the needed 
money, even though obliged to pay usurious’and ruinous rates of 
interest. 

Thus the fall in prices, directly due to the growing scarcity 
of money and the consequent appreciation of gold brought about 
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by demonetizing silver, has resulted in driving money to the 
financial centers, reducing the rate of interest at which investors 
can safely invest their money, and at the same time raising the 
rate of interest that those in productive industries are obliged to 
pay when in need of money. The low rates of interest at which 
so-called gilt-edged securities can be marketed in the financial 
centers is due solely to the growing appreciation of money, and, 
as we have said, is evidence of industrial stagnation, not of pros- 
perity. 

The discarding of silver having curtailed the supply of 
money, gold has appreciated as population has grown and the 
demands for money increased, and just as gold has appreciated 
prices have fallen. And so long as prices are falling, the value 
of money increases and yields to the owner of money an unearned 
profit, even while lying in idleness in a safe deposit vault. So 
at this time the owner of money suffers no loss, even when his 
money lies in idleness, and he is recompensed by the appreciation 
of the gold in which interest and principal of his favorite bonds 
must be paid; for the low rate of interest he is obliged to accept 
for his money invested in the gold bonds of governments, munici- 
palities and the prior mortgages of old established railroads. 
Further, when prices are falling, the owner of money is induced 
to invest solely in this class of securities without regard to the low 
rate of interest received, for other investments open to him, 
unless bound around with the advantages conferred by monopoly, 
give no promise of the security of the principal or the payment 
of interest. If he invests his money in the products of labor, he 
suffers a loss from the depreciation of the property bought; and if 
he invests in productive industries, which in times of stable or 
rising prices yield the largest profits and interest on capital 
invested, he suffers through depreciation of the plant; for just as 
prices fall, the profits of industry fall, and the ability of indus- 
trial establishments to earn interest on the capital invested in 
them is curtailed. It is therefore not surprising that, as the result 
of the growing scarcity of money and the consequent fall in 
prices, money has accumulated in the financial centers, and that 
interest rates should be low on the narrowed and constantly nar- 
rowing circle of securities on which the payment of interest 
seems assured. 

Check the growing scarcity of money by restoring bimetal- 
lism, and at once, as, with the rise in silver and the fall in gold, 
prices begin to rise, money will flow back again into productive 
channels and thus stimulate production. Rising prices will make 
productive enterprises profitable and with the certainty that money 
invested in such industries will yield a large return, the owners 
of money will seek investment in such enterprises. They will be 
more and more anxious to do so just as prices rise, for just as fast 
as prices rise, money will depreciate in idleness instead of yie!ding 
to the owner an unearned profit as now, and consequently the 
owner of money will be doubly anxious to invest in the products 
of labor and productive industries so as to escape loss from the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar as well as toshare in the 
general advance in prices. The result of restoring bimetallism 
would be that interest rates would be equalized, rising in the 
financial centers as money flowed back into the channels of indus- 
try, and producers, receiving higher prices and finding produc- 
tion again remunerative would soon find their credit restored and 
thus be enabled to release themselves from the clutches of the 
money-lending cliques who are now sapping their vitality. 


CHEAPENING OF PRODUCTION NOT THE CAUSE OF 
FALLING PRICES. 








& prouraape anything that tends to increase the productive 

capacity of a manufacturing establishment will not lead to 
a depreciation in the value of the plant. If, through the intro- 
duction of improved appliances and labor-saving machinery any 
manufacturer is enabled to reduce the cost of production, and at 


_ 
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the same time increase the output of his mill or factory, it can- 
not be questioned that such manufacturer has, through the intro- 
duction of economies in production, added to the value of his 
property. It is also obvious that any fall in prices resulting from 
the introduction of improved methods of production, thus econo- 
mizing the cost of production, would not reduce the profits of 
production, and consequently make the capital the manufacturer 
has invested in his mill less remunerative, or his property less 
valuable. 

And so, if through the invention of new farm machinery and 
the introduction of improved methods of agriculture, the farmer 
was enabled to increase the yield of his acres, without increasing 
the cost of cultivation and was thus enabled to accept a smaller 
price for his products without reducing his profit, he would not 
be injured thereby and his farm would not depreciate in value 
with the fall in prices of farm products, for though he received 
less for the bushel of wheat, or corn, or the pound of cotton, the 
money value of the yield per acre would be, owing to the increased 
productiveness, as great as ever, his profit on production would 
be as great or greater than before, and his faim would yield him 
just as great ; 
when prices were higher. 


money income, and hence be just as valuable as 


The gold contractionists attribute the fall of prices of late 
years, or ever since 1873, to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and to a general cheapening of production. They do 
not stop to give any reason for the rise of prices that took place 
during the period following the discovery of gold in California in 
1849 and a few years after in Australia—a period marked by a 
general lessening of the cost of production through the introduc- 


tion of improved machinery. From 1849 down to 1872 the gen- 


eral trend of prices was upwards, and in the latter year prices of 


commodities in general were thirty per cent. higher than in 1849. 
Yet during all this period the advancement in mettiods of produc- 
tion, the invention and introduction of improved machinery and 
the lessening of the labor cost of production was most marked. 


Sull this period was one of a general rise in prices not only of 


commodities but of the value of fixed capital as invested in farms 
and industrial plants. 

Why the general cheapening of the labor cost of production 
during this period should have not led to a general fall in prices 
the gold contractionists, we repeat, do not stop to explain, nor do 


they explain why suddenly in 1873 (with the demonetization of 


silver and the contraction of the money of the world which they 
ridicule as a cause for falling prices), this cheapening of the labor 
cost of production which has been characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, but which had: not checked the rise in prices during the 
period 1849-72 while money was increasing in quantity relatively 
to population, should have become the cause of a great and 
marked fall of prices which has been almost coutinuous ever since. 
Why, if indeed eenponng of production has been the cause of 
falling prices since 1873, this cause did not affect prices in the 


same way prior to 1873 as since, is a question the consideration of 


which the gold contractionists wisely shun. 


But that cheapening of production has uot been the cause of 


falling prices since 1873 is conclusively proven by the fact that 
farm property has depreciated equally with the fall in prices and 
that factory property has ceased to earn interest on the money 
invested as of old, and that mills and factories have everywhere 
throughout the country, save where bound around by monopoly 
or working under protecting patents, depreciated and become 
unsaleable. As we have said, if the productive capacity of mill 
and factory had been increased and the cost of production reduced 
proportionately with the fall in prices, the earning capacity of 
such mills and factories would not have been reduced, they would 
be yielding as great a profit to manufacturers as ever and conse- 
quently would be just as valuable. But such is not the case. 
With the fall in prices, mills and factories, as well as farms, have 
ceased to be remunerative as of old, and, just as the profits of pro- 
duction have been cut into the property has depreciated. 
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The yield per acre of wheat or corn or oats or rye or cotton 
has not increased since 1873, the land has not become more pro- 
ductive through the introduction of mythical improved methods 
of agriculture of which we are told, nor has the labor-cost of pro- 
duction been reducéd so as to compensate the farmer for the fall 
in the priees received for his preducts. Therefore the value of 
farm property has fallen, so that farm after farm mortgaged for 
one-half or less of its value before the disastrous fall of prices 
set in, and on which the owner has found it quite impossible to 
earn the interest because of the depreciation in the value of farm 
products, has been bought by the money-lender for the face of 
the mortgage, or sold for even less, and the farmer has found his 
equity in his old property gone, perhaps leaving a debt hanging 
over his head. So it is that we find from year to year a relative 
decrease in the number of farmers tilling their own farms and an 
ominous itcrease in the number of tenant farmers. 

Nothing has occurred during the past twenty-three years to 
increase the yield of farm lands. For proof of this we need not 
seek further than the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
The following figures, taken from the reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, as compiled for the Statistical Abstract for the 
United States for 1895, are conclusive on this point. For 1872, 
the yield of corn per acre was 30.8 bushels, of a farm value of 
$12.24. In 1895, the yield of corn per acre was 26.2 bushels, 
and the value only $6.9 The yield of wheat per acre in 1872 
was 12 bushels, and the value $14.87; for 1895 it was 13.7 bush- 
els per acre, and the val.e of the yield per acre was $6.99. Thus 
itis that while there were 34,047,332 acres of wheat in cultiva- 
tion in 1895, against 20,858,359 in 1872, the value of the yield 
of the 21 million acres in 1872 was $72,000,000 greater than the 
value of the yield of the 34 million acres in 1895—the value of 
the wheat crop being $310,180,375 for 1872, aud $237,938,998 for 
1895. If we turn to oats, the third largest in acreage of our cer- 
eal crops (for 1895 the acreage in corn was 82,075,830, in wheat 
34,047,332, and in oats 27,878,406), we find the yield per acre 
30.2 bushels in 1872 and 29.6 bushels in 1895; but the value of 
the yield per acre in the latter year was but $5.87, against $10.14 
in 1872. There is the same story to tell of cotton, of our other 
cereal crops, and of farm products in general. Prices have been 
cut in half, while the yield per acre has not increased. Couse- 
quently, the gross income of the farmer, unable to cultivate more 
acres to-day than twenty-five years ago, has been cut in half and 
his margin of profit, except in favored localities, has been wiped 
out, reducing him to virtual, if not recorded insolvency. To 
attribute the fall in prices since 1873 to cheapening of production 
in the face of the distressing impoverishment of the agricultural 
classes and the depreciation in the value of farm property, is 
absurd. And it is equally absurd to attribute the fall in manu- 
factured products to a similar cause; for just as prices of manu- 
factured goods have fallen, manufacturers’ profits have been 
reduced and their property has depreciated. 

In view of the fact that the value of mill and factory and 
farm property has depreciated equally, if not more than the fall 
in prices in general, which disproves the assumption that such fall 
in general prices is due to cheapening of production—for other 
things being equal to the introduction of improved machinery 
either in mill or on farm leading to an increased productive 
capacity and at smaller cost, would have led to an enhanced value 
for farm lands and manufacturing plants,—and in view of the fact 
that with the increase in the quantity of the world’s money con- 
sequent on the discovery of the Californian and Australian gold 
fields prices rose and continued to rise until 1873, when the sup- 
_ of money was curtailed by closing our mints as well as those 

Germany and France to silver, and a period of falling prices 
was inaugurated, there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
cause of the rise in prices during the first period was due to the 
increasing quantity of money, and during the second to an artifi- 
cial restriction of the supply of money causing gold to appreciate 
and of necessity all things measured in gold to fall. Such being 
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LOW INTEREST RATES NOT A SIGN OF 
PROSPERITY. 


Tt low interest rates ruling in the financial centers are often 

spoken of by the gold contractionists as evidencing an 
abundant supply of money. But low interest rates are not evi- 
dence of a redundant currency ; neither are they evidence of pros- 
perity. On the contrary, the low rates of interest at which invest- 
ors are willing to invest their money in the bonds of municipali- 
ties and the first liens of old established railroads, the prompt 
payment of the interest on which seems assured, is evidence of a 
scarcity of money, and is directly the result of falling prices and 
industrial stagnation. 

Interest rates are naturally highest when the profits of indus- 
try are largest, for then it is that producers are encouraged to 
increase the productive capacity of their establishments, that the 
demand for loans is most active and that producers can afford to 
pay the highest interest. Interest rates are ultimately dependent 
on the profits of industry, for no producer will borrow money, 
save under the stress of necessity, unless he sees the prospect of 
earning with the aid of the borrowed capital a greater profit than 
the interest he is obliged to pay for its use. It follows that the 
larger the profits and prospective profits of industry, the higher 
the producer will be tempted to pay for the use of money with 
which to enlarge his output and extend his business, while the 
smaller the prospective profits of industry the smaller will be the 
rate of interest he will be justified in paying for money with 
which to extend production. 

So it is, that as money appreciates and prices fall, thus cut- 
ting into the profits of industry, the demand for new money in 
production falls off and money flows to the financial centers, accu- 
mulates in the banks, and seeks investment in such municipal 
and railroad bonds as are in effect a lien on the earnings of the 
whole community. Consequently, as the supply of money seek- 
ing investment in such securities increases and the competition 
among investors for such bonds becomes greater, prices of such 
securities rise and the rate of interest yielded by investments in 
such securities falls. | 


But while a growing scarcity of money, and the consequent 
fall of prices, checks the demands of producers for new loans, 
with which to extend their business, and drives money from the 
industrial to the financial centers, thus forcing down the interest 
rates at which municipalities can borrow money and at which old- 
established railroads can renew old loans falling due, it leaves all 
producers who have borrowed money in times of prosperity at 
high rates of interest, and all those, who, unable to collect moneys 
for commodities sold, are driven into the money market as bor- 
rowers, in a deplorable condition. Just as profits are reduced not 
only is the ability of producers to pay interest charges curtailed 
but their credit is impaired. Consequently, when old mortgages 
fall due on farm and factory the owner is often obliged to pay 
exorbitant commissions and high interest for renewals, if, indeed, 
he can secure an extension of time from his creditor. And so 
when merchants and retailers to whom manufacturers dispose of 
their products find themselves (because of their inability to sell to 
the consumer the goods bought from the manufacturer, and for 
which they gave their notes in payment in the expectation of sell- 
ing the goods so purchased before the notes came due, and thus 
be put in funds with which to take up their notes) unable to pay 
their notes when due, and when, as a result, they ask renewals, 
and manufacturers are thus forced unexpectedly to borrow money 
with which to carry goods nominally sold to their customers, 
manufacturers find themsélves at the mercy of the money-lenders, 
and are, in many cases, more than glad to secure the needed 
money, even though obliged to pay usurious‘and ruinous rates of 
interest. 

Thus the fall in prices, directly due to the growing scarcity 
of money and the consequent appreciation of gold brought about 
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by demonetizing silver, has resulted in driving money to the 
financial centers, reducing the rate of interest at which investors 
can safely invest their money, and at the same time raising the 
rate of interest that those in productive industries are obliged to 
pay when in need of money. The low rates of interest at which 
so-called gilt-edged securities can be marketed in the financial 
centers is due solely to the growing appreciation of money, and, 
as we have said, is evidence of industrial stagnation, not of pros- 
perity. 

The discarding of silver having curtailed the supply of 
money, gold has appreciated as population has grown and the 
demands for money increased, and just as gold has appreciated 
prices have fallen. And so long as prices are falling, the value 
of money increases and yields to the owner of money an unearned 
profit, even while lying in idleness in a safe deposit vault. So 
at this time the owner of money suffers no loss, even when his 
money lies in idleness, and he is recompensed by the appreciation 
of the gold in which interest and principal of his favorite bonds 
must be paid; for the low rate of interest he is obliged to accept 
for his money invested in the gold bonds of governments, munici- 
palities and the prior mortgages of old established railroads. 
Further, when prices are falling, the owner of money is induced 
to invest solely in this class of securities without regard to the low 
rate of interest received, for other investments open to him, 
unless bound around with the advantages conferred by monopoly, 
give no promise of the security of the principal or the payment 
of interest. If he invests his money in the products of labor, he 
suffers a loss from the depreciation of the property bought; and if 
he invests in productive industries, which in times of stable or 
rising prices yield the largest profits and interest on capital 
invested, he suffers through depreciation of the plant; for just as 
prices fall, the profits of industry fall, and the ability of indus- 
trial establishments to earn interest on the capital invested in 
them is curtailed. It is therefore not surprising that, as the result 
of the growing scarcity of money and the consequent fall in 
prices, money has accumulated in the financial centers, and that 
interest rates should be low on the narrowed and constantly nar- 
rowing circle of securities on which the payment of interest 
seems assured. 

Check the growing scarcity of money by restoring bimetal- 
lism, and at once, as, with the rise in silver and the fall in gold, 
prices begin to rise, money will flow back again into productive 
channels and thus stimulate production. Rising prices will make 
productive enterprises profitable and with the certainty that money 
invested in such industries will yield a large return, the owners 
of money will seek investment in such enterprises. They will be 
more and more anxious to do so just as prices rise, for just as fast 
as prices rise, money will depreciate in idleness instead of yie!ding 
to the owner an unearned profit as now, and consequently the 
owner of money will be doubly anxious to invest in the products 
of labor and productive industries so as to escape loss from the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar as well as toshare in the 
general advance in prices. The result of restoring bimetallism 
would be that interest rates would be equalized, rising in the 
financial centers as money flowed back into the channels of indus- 
try, and producers, receiving higher prices and finding produc- 
tion again remunerative would soon find their credit restored and 
thus be enabled to release themselves from the clutches of the 
money-lending cliques who are now sapping their vitality. 


CHEAPENING OF PRODUCTION NOT THE CAUSE OF 
FALLING PRICES. 








BVIOUSLY, anything that tends to increase the productive 
capacity of a manufacturing establishment will not lead to 

a depreciation in the value of the plant. If, through the intro- 
duction of improved appliances and labor-saving machinery any 
manufacturer is enabled to reduce the cost of production, and at 











the same time increase the output of his mill or factory, it can- 
not be questioned that such manufacturer has, through the intro- 
duction of economies in production, added to the value of his 
property. 
the introduction of improved methods of production, thus econo- 
mizing the cost of production, would not reduce the profits of 
production, and consequently make the capital the manufacturer 
has invested in his mill less remunerative, or his property less 
valuable. 

And so, if through the invention of new farm machinery and 
the introduction of improved methods of agriculture, the farmer 
was enabled to increase the yield of his acres, without increasing 
the cost of cultivation and was thus enabled to accept a smaller 
price for his products without reducing his profit, he would not 
be injured thereby and his farm would not depreciate in value 
with the fall in prices of farm products, for though he received 
less for the bushel of wheat, or corn, or the pound of cotton, the 
money value of the yield per acre would be, owing to the increased 
productiveness, as great as ever, his profit on production would 
be as great or greater than before, and his fa'm would yield him 
just as great a money income, and hence be just as valuable as 
when prices were higher. 

The gold contractionists attribute the fall of prices of late 
years, or ever since 1873, to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and to a general cheapening of production. ‘They do 
not stop to give any reason for the rise of prices that took place 
during the period following the discovery of gold in California in 
1849 and a few years after in Australia—a period marked by a 
general lessening of the cost of production through the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery. From 1849 down to 1872 the gen- 
eral trend of prices was upwards, and in the latter year prices of 
commodities in general were thirty per cent. higher than in 1849. 
Yet during all this period the advancement in methods of produc- 
tion, the invention and introduction of improved machinery and 
the lessening of the labor cost of production was most marked. 
Still this period was one of a general rise in prices not only of 
commodities but of the value of fixed capital as invested in farms 
and industrial plants. 

Why the general cheapening of the labor cost of production 
during this period should have not led to a general fall in prices 
the gold contractionists, we repeat, do not stop to explain, nor do 
they explain why suddenly in 1873 (with the demonetization of 
silver and the contraction of the money of the world which they 
ridicule as a cause for falling prices), this cheapening of the labor 
cost of production which has been characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, but which had not checked the rise in prices during the 
period 1849-72 while money was increasing in quantity relatively 
to population, should have become the cause of a great and 
marked fall of prices which has been almost continuous ever since. 
Why, if indeed cheapening of production has been the cause of 
falling prices since 1873, this cause did not affect prices in the 
same way prior to 1873 as since, is a question the consideration of 
which the gold contractionists wisely shun. 

But that cheapening of production has not been the cause of 
falling prices since 1873 is conclusively proven by the fact that 
farm property has depreciated equally with the fall in prices and 
that factory property has ceased to earn interest on the money 
invested as of old, and that mills and factories have everywhere 
throughout the country, save where bound around by monopoly 
or working under protecting patents, depreciated and become 
unsaleable. As we have said, if the productive capacity of mill 
and factory had been increased and the cost of production reduced 
proportionately with the fall in prices, the earning capacity of 
such mills and factories would not have been reduced, they would 
be yielding as great a profit to manufacturers as ever and conse- 
quently would be just as valuable. But such is not the case. 
With the fall in prices, mills and factories, as well as farms, have 
ceased to be remunerative as of old, and, just as the profits of pro- 
duction have been cut into the property has depreciated. 
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It is also obvious that any fall in prices resulting from 
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The yield per acre of wheat or corn or oats or rye or cotton 
has not increased since 1873, the land has not become more pro- 
ductive through the introduction of mythical improved methods 
of agriculture of which we are told, nor has the labor-cost of pro- 
duction been reduced so as to compensate the farmer for the fall 
in the prices received for his products. Therefore the value of 
farm property has fallen, so that farm after farm mortgaged for 
one-half or less of its value before the disastrous fall of prices 
set in, and on which the owner has found it quite impossible to 
earn the interest because of the depreciation in the value of farm 
products, has been bought by the money-lender for the face of 
the mortgage, or sold for even Jess, and the farmer has found his 
equity in his old property gone, perhaps leaving a debt hanging 
over his head. So it is that we find from year to year a relative 
decrease in the number of farmers tilling their own farms and an 
ominous increase in the number of tenant farmers. 

Nothing has occurred during the past twenty-three years to 
increase the yield of farm lands. For proof of this we need not 
seek further than the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
The following figures, taken from the reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, as compiled for the Statistical Abstract for the 
United States for 1895, are conclusive on this point. For 1872, 
the yield of corn per acre was 30.8 bushels, of a farm value of 
$12.24. In 1895, the yield of corn per acre was 26.2 bushels, 
and the value only $6.9:. The yield of wheat per acre in 1872 
was 12 bushels, and the value $14.87; for 1895 it was 13.7 bush- 
els per acre, and the vale of the yield per acre was $6.99. Thus 
it is that while there were 34,047,332 acres of wheat in cultiva- 
tion in 1895, against 20,858,359 in 1872, the value of the yield 
of the 21 million acres in 1872 was $72,000,000 greater than the 
value of the yield of the 34 million acres in 1895—the value of 
the wheat crop being $310, 180,375 for 1872, and $237,938,998 for 
1895. If we turn to oats, the third largest in acreage of our cer- 
eal crops (for 1895 the acreage in corn was 82,075,830, in wheat 
34,047,332, and in oats 27,878,406), we find the yield per acre 
30.2 bushels in 1872 and 29.6 bushels in 1895; but the value of 
the yield per acre in the latter year was but $5.87, against $10.14 
There is the same story to tell of cotton, of our other 
Prices have been 


in 1872. 
cereal crops, and of farm products in general. 
cut in half, while the yield per acre has not increased. Conse- 
quently, the gross income of the farmer, unable to cultivate more 
acres to-day than twenty-five years ago, has been cut in half and 
his margin of profit, except in favored localities, has been wiped 
out, reducing him to virtual, if not recorded insolvency. ‘To 
attribute the fall in prices since 1873 to cheapening of production 
in the face of the distressing impoverishment of the agricultural 
classes and the depreciation in the value of farm property, is 
absurd. And it is equally absurd to attribute the fall in manu- 
factured products to a similar cause; for just as prices of manu- 
factured goods have fallen, manufacturers’ profits have been 
reduced and their property has depreciated. 

In view of the fact that the value of mill and factory and 
farm property has depreciated equally, if not more than the fall 
in prices in general, which disproves the assumption that such fall 
in general prices is due to cheapening of production—for other 
things being equal to the introduction of improved machinery 
either in mill or on farm leading to an increased productive 
capacity and at smaller cost, would have led to an enhanced value 
for farm lands and manufacturing plants,—and in view of the fact 
that with the increase in the quantity of the world’s money con- 
sequent on the discovery of the Californian and Australian gold 
fields prices rose and continued to rise until 1873, when the sup- 
ply of money was curtailed by closing our mints as well as those 
of Germany and France to silver, and a period of falling prices 
was inaugurated, there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
cause of the rise in prices during the first period was due to the 
increasing quantity of money, and during the second to an artifi- 
cial restriction of the supply of money causing gold to appreciate 
and of necessity all things measured in gold to fall. Such being 
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the case it is clear that the remedy for the disastrous fall in prices 
must be found in reopening our mints to silver and undoing what 
we so unwisely and heedlessly did in 1873. 


WOMAN’ S WAYS. 








EAR summer maid, I’m half afraid, 
[) Despite my store of reason, 
Again you’ll take my heart to break, 
Just as you did last season. 
For be you fair or dark of hair, 
I find myself enraptured ; 
Your sidelong glance cuts like a lance, 
And I straightway am captured. 


At other times, wed to my rhymes, 
I well may laugh at Cupid ; 

Content that girls should shake their curls 
And pass me by as stupid. 

But when the haze of warmer days 
Announces summer burning, 

I’m out of sorts and feel my thoughts 
Loveward go lightly turning. 


And while I know you’ll bring me woe, 
With heart light asa feather, 
At your dear call I give up all, 
So we may be together. 
How tiie will fly ! You say good-bye 
With some word lightly spoken ; 
For well you may be blithe and gay — 
It’s not your heart that’s broken. 
—James Jay O'Connell, 
yk 
Women who lead sedentary lives need to be much more atten- 
tive to their diet than those who get plenty of outdoor exercise. 
They should drink a good deal of cold, but not iced, water before 
breakfast and more before going to bed. Fruit should form part 
of every meal. Steamed figs are excellent for them. ‘he lean 
red meats are more nourishing than others. Green vegetables are 
excellent, and simple salads dressed with oil are also good. 
* 
P< 
We mustn’t infer that every sad-faced young woman is a 
dyspeptic, for there are other causes. She may have loved and 


lost, and she may have loved and got him. 


7k 


Every day of the year Queen Margherita, of Italy, has a dish 
of strawberries served to her upon a go!d plate. Indeed, the 
King and Queen always dine from golden dishes, and the King’s 
favorite viand is artichokes cooked with livers and combs of 
chickens. . 

Ky 

Jenny Lind and Patti still figure in a good ‘‘ Traviata’’ story. 
Patti had just finished one of Violetta’s at a private house, when 
a little old lady trotted up to the piano. She came to praise, but 
remained to find fault with one of Patti’s bravura passages. 
‘* But,’’ said the little old lady, ‘‘that you may not think mea 
blind man quarrelling about colors, I give you my card.’’ It 
read, ‘‘ Jenny Lind Goldschmidt.’’ Patti winced under the lash 
of her critic, but was quite equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Ah, yes, I 
remember, I have heard my grandmother speak of you.’’ The 
little old lady made no further remark, and trotted back to her seat 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








bla most stubborn cases of neuralgia are apt to yield to a hot- 
water treatment. Wherever the pain is located, there a 
hot-water bag should be applied. The suffering part should be 
wrapped in a blanket, and the unfortunate patient should be put 
to bed and covered with more blankets and induced to drink at 
least three cups of water as hot as the palate can stand. This 
treatment may seem severe, but it is sure to bring relief. 
*K Ok 
Dandelion leaves are said to be a sure cure for insomnia. 
Before going to bed chew two or three of the leaves, and they will 
always induce sleep, no matter how nervous and worried a person 
may be. 
* yk 
Many physicians, according to a lecturer on dietetics, are 
ordering thin bread and butter for delicate patients, especially 
those suffering from dyspepsia, consumption and anaemia, or any 
who need to take on flesh. This thin bread and butter insensibly 
induces persons to eat much more butter than they have any idea 
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of. Itis extraordinary, says the lecturer, how short a way a pat 
of fresh butter will go if spread on a number of thin slices of 
bread. ‘This is one advantage, and a great one, in the feeding of 
invalids, for they are thereby provided with an excellent form of 
the fat which is so essential for their nutrition in a way that lures 
them to take it without rebellion. But the thin bread and butter 
has another advantage equally as great—it is very digestible and 
easily assimilated. Fresh butter made from cream is very much 
more digestible wh’n spread upon thin slices of bread than the 
same amount of cream eaten as cream, Aer se, would be. 


Xk 2 


Persons who have catarrh or who easily catch ‘‘ catarrh cold ”’ 
find immediate and permanent relief by snuffing a little lukewarm 
water into the nostrils every morning after rising, first cleansing 
them thoroughly by blowing the nose. ‘The water may be held 
in the palm of the hand and thus applied to the nostrils. During 
an attack of cold in the head this method of treatment will be 
found very effective. A little salt added to the water is very 
good, and a drop of carbolic acid is also recommended, but must 
be used cautiously. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








ABY is going to Shut Eye town, 
Robed for the trip in her little white gown. 
Sheltered and safe and snug and warm, 
Cuddled up close in her mamma’s arm, 
She’s on the way to Winkum. 


Gazing about so baby wise, 

Now she closes her winsome eyes. 

What cares she if the winds do blow, 

Or that the ground is covered with snow ? 
She’s passed the place called Blinktum. 


Over the fields where the poppies grow, 
As mamma rocks her to and fro, 
Her rosy pink lids are freighted down 
With sleepy seed by fairies sown, 
Within the gates of Shut Eye town. 
—Belle Lowe Stathem. 
+ % 

Give the baby and each child a bed to himself. Have the 
sleeping room cool and clean, and as bare of furniture as a cell. 
See that the clothing of the little sleeper is loose at the neck, 
waist and arms, and keep his head uncovered. 

If there is anything young animals cannot do without, it is 
fresh air, and babies get less than any other class. 

Through the pores of the skin the body is continually throw- 
ing off poisonous vapors. If the head is covered with the bed- 
clothing the unfortunate infant will be breathing bad air. 

Fashion or no fashion, it is a cruel shame to trim or starch 
babies’ clothing. 

The average child suffers from over-feeding and_ over- 
dressing. Let him learn to be a trifle hungry. 

Half the time the child cries he wants fresh air or fresh 
water. Wiping the lips of a crying baby with cool water will 
often sooth and refresh him. 

ok, ok 

Aunt Dorothy—How many commandments are there, 
Johnny ?”’ 

Johnny (glibly)—Ten. 

Aunt Dorothy—And now, suppose you were to break one of 
them ? 

John (tentatively )—Then there’d be nine, 

“2k 

Color-blind girls are not ome so rare, according to statistics 
on the subject, as color-blind boys. It is ‘also said to be very 
rare to find a naturally color-blind person, which argues the mat- 
ter to be one of early development. The natural love of finery 
among the small daughters of Eve, and their unconscious train- 
ing from childhood in matching ribbons, silks and all sorts of 
gewgaws, are given as probable reasons for their advantage over 
their brothers in this regard. The training at the kindergartens, 
where small girls and boys alike study color, is going to equalize 
matters in the future. 

Ky 

The following represent the best meats for children, in the 
order of their digestibility : Cold mutton, mutton chops, veni- 
son, tenderloin, sirloin, steak, lamb chops, roast beef, rabbit meat 
and chicken. V eal, pork, turkey, goose and duck should be 
excluded from the children’s bill of fare. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Se 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 





The American Woman’s Magazine for May is profusely illus- 
trated, and is a varied and attractive number of entertaining 
stories and sketches, poems and interesting articles on scientific 
and other topics. 

+¥ 

The youngest editor in Alabama is Miss Emma L. Monroe, 
a pretty lass of fifteen years, who has now full charge of Zhe 
Attalla Beacon. ‘The Beacon’s headlight isas bright as it is youth- 
ful and vigorous. 

Ky 7 

Lewis Carroll (whose real name, by the way, is Dodgson), 
the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ lives in Oxford, and 
is a deacon of Christ Cathedral. He stammers, and that’s why, 


we are told, he never became a clergyman. 


RK 


William Black, the novelist, at one time wrote ‘‘ leaders’’ for 
the London Mews. Speaking of journalism, he says: ‘‘I don’t 
know that it was of any particular value in my case, but jour- 
nalism is most useful in the making of a novelist in that it gives 
him experience of a large sphere of life; but to get the fullest 
amount of such experience a man ought to bea reporter. There 
is now quite a remarkable group of novelists who have been jour- 
But journalism itself has undergone a remarkable change 
since I worked at it. In the last twenty years the newspaper has 
become a magazine compared with what it was. The daily news- 
paper is now ready to take anything, on any subject—literature, 
science, art—from anybody, providing only it is interesting. 

yk ‘ 

John Ruskin published his early writings over the om de 

plume of ‘‘ Graduate of Oxford,’’ the selection being possibly 


influenced by his place of education. 
yk 


nalists. 


” 


What is called ‘‘ rosin size,’’ used in stiffening paper and 
improving its quality, is made by dissolving rosin soap in a solu- 
tion of soda, this compound being beaten up with the pulp. 

Kk 

Harper's Bazar, of the 23d inst., will contain among other 

literary features ‘‘ Lizzie Lee’s Separation,’’ a brilliant short story 


by Lillian Bell. 
Kk 


Arkansas’ leading Democratic journal, 7he Arkansas Gazette, 
in its usual manly and straight-forward way, tells its readers that 
it has decided to abandon the gold standard craze and to advocate 
bimetallism. Cogently and logically it gives its reasons for 
becoming a free-silver paper. Zhe Gazette is the oldest and one 
of the best newspapers west of the Mississippi, and fully maintains 
in its editorial and news columns the reputation which has made 
it the organ of the farmer, the tradesman, the thinker and the 
toiler, since its foundation—away back in 1819. 


+ 


The Basin Times, of Basin, Montana, has been merged into 
The Butte Times, of Butte, which believes that ‘‘it is here to 
stay as a public organ, to assist in building up Montana and her 
interests.’ It is for Protection and Free Silver at 16 tor. Its 
editor is in the habit of talking fearlessly on whatever side of a 
subject he feels to be right, and there’s no doubt that he ’!l make 
things rattle in Butte. Hustlers achieve success. 

Ry 

Harper & Brothers announce the publication of “‘ Briseis,”’ 
an exciting love story by William Black, illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. The central figure is a Greek heroine, whose name is 
associated with the first book of Homer’s Iliad, and for whom 
the author has found a modern Achilles in the person of a young 
Scotch laird. He has, with exquisite art, woven about this 





romance the poetic associations of the Scotch hills, the refinement 
of London society and the vicissitudes of world-wide adventure. 
+* 

The Nelson County Independent, North Dakota, is a live and 
virile exponent of Populism, the official newspaper of the county, 
and a power for good in the community. It is owned, managed, 
and edited by Mrs. Doherty, whose husband died about two years 
ago, leaving her with five children to support. She looks after 
her little ones with a mother’s loving care and tenderness, keeps 
her home bright, comfortable and cheerful, and as a journalist is 
an eminent success. 

Fy 

The New Bohemian for May is a marked improvement on its 
predecessors. It has been increased sixteen pages and two new 
departments have been introduced—‘‘ The Passing Show ’’ and 
‘‘The Borders of Bohemia.’’ Book reviews and periodical notices 
also obtain more attention. As we have already stated, this mag- 
azine has undergone a change of ownership. Its managers 
intend to continue enlarging and improving each number until 
they have succeeded in making it the leader among the many 
popular magazines that are now in the field. The present num- 
ber compares favorably with any, or, indeed, all of its rivals. Its 
editor, Mr. Walter S. Hurt, is widely known and appreciated in 
the literary world, and it is only fair to him to assume that under 
his guidance Zhe New Bohemian will continue to be all that a 
modern monthly ought to be. 

Ky 

McClure’s Magazine, for June, will contain a series of fifteen 
portraits of Mark Twain, the earliest taken about thirty years 
ago at Constantinople, the latest only a few months ago at Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

yk 

The Scranton (Pa.) Tribune’s special issue on the 14th inst. 
was ‘‘OQur Woman’s Paper,’’ and a handsome one it was. Each 
copy comprised thirty pages of well-written original articles on 
business and literary subjects, and wasa credit to the energy, 
ability and enterprize of the ladies of Scranton. The proceeds 


‘of the issue were devoted to the new building fund of the Scranton 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
§ 


RK 


It’s rarely that newspapers or weekly journals, religious or 
otherwise, go out of their way to pay a much-deserved tribute to 
the hard-working reporter. Zhe Presbyterian, Philadelphia, is 
one of the notable exceptions, and it delights THE AMERICAN to 
quote herewith its recent commendation of the work of ‘‘a 
newspaper man’’: ‘‘ The finest specimen of newspaper reporting 
which we have seen lately was the report of the Green Memorial 
services at Princeton which appeared in the Press, of Philadelphia, 
on the morning of May 6. It was full, ina large degree accurate, 
and was a marvel of good reporting of an ecclesiastical gathering.”’ 

KK 

The Electrical Review, New York, issued an eight-page 
special Electric Light Convention supplement, last week. It con- 
tained a number of important papers on electrical subjects that 
will undoubtedly prove of value to the thousands of readers of 
this great trades’ journal. Its reports of the proceedings of the 
convention are both accurate and interesting. 

** 2k 

The Youth's Companion, this week, publishes the completion 
of Miss McClelland’s absorbing story, ‘‘ The Ventriloquist.’’ It 
also contains the concluding part of Admiral Elliott’s recollections 
of the renowned Nelson. 

2 

With its usual sapiency, Zhe London Globe gravely tells its 
readers that ‘‘ McKinley’s endorsement by the Chicago Republi- 
can Convention makes his nomination by the General Convention 
at St. Louis pretty certain !’’ And Englishmen persist in calling 
The London Globe a newspaper ! 








til 


SENSIBLE THOUGHTS PLAINLY TOLD. 


THE SUICIDAL IGNORANCE OF OUR 
BRITISH COUSINS. 








A Philadelphia Manufacturer’s [Manly and Outspoken Letter Pub- 
lished by the Editor of a Leading English Newspaper. 








March 26th, 1896. 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian : 


DEAR Sir: It may appear to some improper for a stranger 
in your midst to criticise your great men, even while discussing 
a subject upon which he claims to be well informed; but as that 
subject is an international one and as your great men do not all 
seem to be well informed thereon, a few plain statements plainly 
made will not do them or the subject any harm. 

At the debate on bimetallism in the House of Commons on 
the 17th inst., and to which I listened, the thought that came 
uppermost in my mind was, how men so densely ignorant of the 
true conditions of humanity at large and of a large body of their 
countrymen in particular could attain to such high places in the 
councils of a country so great as Great Britain. 

The debate, of course, had some redeeming qualities ; for 
instance the closing speech of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour was 
the most intelligent and broad gauge exposition of Britain's real 
duty that ever came from an Englishman in power of office, so far 
as I have seen. 

The other speeches, whether the funny ones or the more 
serious ones, only emphasized the fact that a great majority of 
those controlling affairs in this country would be content with the 
present monetary system so long as they can find solvent debtor 
nations able and willing to settle their balances and take payment 
for their produce in an appreciating metal. 

Just how long this may last, no one can tell, history is being 
made rapidly, and the kaleidoscope is turning all the time. Money 
is only a commodity, and when accumulated in great quantities 
in some spots, it must necessarily be very scarce in other spots. 

Our friends on the monometallic side of the question point to 
the plethora of money in the banks in London as an evidence that 
there is enough for all purposes and that prosperity reigns, but to 
the plain unbiased mind, that plethora is ample evidence of the 
opposite condition. In Chicago there never were seen so many 
locomotives or so many cars in the railroad yards and sidings as 
during the great strike, but that fact was not an evidence that the 
railroads were rich and prosperous, or the people along their lines 
busy and happy. 

How then can a plethora of money in London banks mean 
prosperity to the farmer or manufacturer outside of London? 

Your own Lord Bacon is credited with saying that ‘‘ money 
was like muck, of no use until spread’’; therefore it behooves 
Great Britain to put her thinking cap on, and do a little intro- 
spection. At the debate on marking of beef, cheese, etc., and 
others since, it is most amusing to note how careful the speakers 
are to avoid monkeying with the ‘‘ protection ’’ buzz saw. 

Protection is a terrible bugaboo to the Englishman who has 
never traveled. He must not be ‘‘ defrauded ’’ into buying ‘ for- 
eign’’ cheese, meats, &c., &c., as home made cheese, or ‘‘prime’’ 
home fed beef, &c., &c. He must be ‘‘ prevented,’’ if possible, 
from giving employment to foreign workmen when such employ- 
ment could be given to Englishmen, but to be ‘‘ protected ”’ 
against competition from any quarter. Oh no, that will never do! 
The fact is that John Bull seems to have come almost to the part- 
ing of the ways between the theoretical ‘‘ Millenium’’ of free 
trade and the common sense system of fair trade. He has 
arrived at the point when he finds it difficult to maintain an agri- 
cultural element in his body politic and a cheap labor element for 
manufacturers’ use at the same time, for he finds the latter 











demanding and receiving better wages, and the former being 
made too poor to buy his manufactured goods at any price above 
what some foreigner is willing to sell. 

Then as a manufacturer for the rest of mankind he finds com- 
petition from cheaper European labor on the one hand and cheaper 
Asiatic labor on the other, and in his great struggle for cheapness 
he has overlooked the fact that ‘‘the ultimate analyses of cheap- 
ness is beggary’’ and degradation of our Anglo-Saxon race to a 
lower level of civilization that in fact the ‘‘ yellow man with the 
white dollar will in a /vee trade fight undo the civilization of the 
white man with the yellow dollar.’’ 

When, oh, when will this mother country realize\her true 
position in the family of nations? 

When will she realize thit while political parties are merely 
the enlargement of the individual man, za/iors are the enlarge- 
ment of the famdly, and when will she realize that every family is 
a happy and contented family only so long as it is ‘‘ protected ’’ 
from the encroachments of unkind or antagonistic neighbors. 

When will she recognize her whole duty as a mother country ? 

Having scattered her brood over all the world, is it motherly 
to permit dissensions to creep in because of the greed of the older 
members of the family in taking more than their share of the pie 
and other good things provided by the younger ones? Is it not 
about time for her to profit by the lesson of ’76 and to cultivate a 
more maternal spirit towards her world wide offspring to the end 
that they in turn might self respectingly offer to play a more 
filial part ? 

Is it not time for a little introspection, just enough to see 
whether the spirit of insular isolation she is so proud of may not be 
carried to a point beyond which even her offspring cannot go with 
her and which may lead to the blunder of ’76 being repeated or 
emphasized under entirely different conditions, for a national 
ehild of 70,000,000 of people of your own race differs from that 
child when only 3,000,000 of those people existed ? 

Of course Great Britain alone is all-powerful, but it will need 
more than money to maintain her position against possible combi- 
nations of antagonistic elements; it will need brains of a type 
different from some now high in her councils. 

It may be quite true that she has all the brains needed, and 
that she is amply able to meet any emergency, but, then again, 
this very spirit may indicate that she is actually deficient and 
may ere long be greatly in need of the filial affections which no 
doubt exists even in her somewhat lusty and self-willed child 
across the Atlantic. 


The late d——phool prank of her idol, President Cleveland, 
ought to show how great a fire a little matter sometimes kindleth, 
and although she then showed possession of a good supply of 
well-matured brains, circumstances over which she evidently had 
no control compelled their production just at the right time ; for 
instance, had such arrant nonsense been emitted by a Republican 
President while administering a ‘‘ McKinley Bill,’’ would it have 
been as easy to say ‘‘ Politics is at the bottom of it all!’ Or, if 
her grandson in Germany had not been a little fresh in his com- 
munications to the Transvaal, would she have found the oppor- 
tunity to feel and show her great strength in such a way that she 
felt easy and perfectly self-sustaining ? Therefore, I say, let her - 
‘introspect ’? and see whether it is not about time for her to set 
a table at which all her children can sit in harmony and with 
reciprocal equity. If she does not do it, maybe her big child 
across the sea will do the family honors to the other children, and 
by setting the table in Washington have a family party, at which 
the old lady will not be a guest except on terms that may be less 
agreeable than she can make now—if she will cultivate a ‘‘ play 
fair’’ spirit in the matter of monetary reform. In our country we 
are not without instances of the queer association of ignorance or 
worse with great power. When it is possible for those in power 
in a country like the United States by damphool pranks like the 
Venezuelan and Cuban messages to bring such serious, nay, such 
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criminal, possibilities into prominence, we cannot assume to be 
beyond criticism of our methods, and it is well to make and take 
such criticisms from each other in a kindly spirit and not to per- 
mit the ‘‘ fighting chords’’ of our natures to vibrate too actively 
until ‘‘ the blood is thicker than water’’ chord has had a chance. 

Therefore I urge introspection, so that you may see the 
logical outcome of your self-willed and selfish isolation, see the 
United States compelled to go it alone on the silver question, and 
note the possible results, suppose failure to maintain a parity 
between gold and silver, then adverse tariffs against gold standard 
countries and reciprocity with silver-using countries, where would 
your trade supremacy go to? Come to your senses, John, before 
itis too late. There is not room in this world for two types of 
Anglo Saxon civilization; you must come up higher or sink lower ; 
it won’t do to take London as your standard. Get nearer the 
earth, take your producers as your average type, and see your- 
selves as others see you, and, as of old, it may from many a blun- 
der free you, and sad mishap. 

Most respectfully, 
JoHN H. Lorimer. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
OVE! It began with a glance! 
Grew with the growing of flowers, 
Smiled in a dreamful trance, 
Recked not the passage of hours. 
Our passion’s flood rose ever, 
Flowing for her and me, 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 


Life! It began with a sigh, 

Grew with the leaves that are dead; 
Its pleasure with wings to fly, 

‘Its sorrows with limbs of lead; 
And rest remaineth never 

Tor the wearier years to be, 
Till the brook shall become a river, 

And the river become a sea. 

—Earl Houghton. 
KK 

The Saxon village of Eisleben, famous as the birthplace of 
Luther, is falling into decay as the result of continued earthquake 
shocks, which began in 1892. 

* 

The saying, ‘‘To die in the last ditch’’ may be ascribed to 
William of Orange. When Buckingham urged the inevitable 
destruction which hung over the United Provinces and asked him 
whether he did not see that the Commonwealth was ruined, the 
Prince replied: ‘‘ There is one certain means by which I can be 


sure never to see my country’s ruin—I will die in the last ditch.’’ 


Kk 


The olive, oak, laurel, myrtle, rosemary, cypress, amaranth 
and parsley are all funeral plants among the Greeks and Romans. 
‘“To be in need of parsley’? was a Greek euphemism indicating 
the death of the person so described. An Athenian army once 
marching against the Lacedemoniaus was stampeded on its way 
out of the city by meeting two mules laden with parsley, the 
omen being that the whole army would soon be in need of that 
article. 

ook 

Blue eyes are generally considered effeminate, but this is a 
mistake, for blue eyes are found only among Caucasian nations, 
and the white nation rules the world. 

RK 

Sea slugs not only hear, but are said by naturalists to emit 
sounds somewhat like the ticking of a clock. 

yk 

The army of Spain on a peace-footing consists of 120,000 
men. On a war-footing it is raised to 480,000 men, with 510 
guns. The colonial forces, including militia, number 236,000. 
Service is compulsory on all for eight years in Spain, or four years 
in the colonies. The navy consists of 126 steam vessels, includ- 
ing seven ironclads and about 22,000 men. 

* 

The old penalty against a German soldier or sailor of the 
standing army or navy who left the Fatherland was a fine of 200 
marks or forty days’ imprisonment. ‘This has now been raised to 
1000 marks’ fine or imprisonment for four months, 





33! 


The deepest shaft in the world is Shaft No. 5 of the Paru- 
schowitz Colliery, near Rybnik, Upper Silesia. It was completed 
recently, ata depth of 6,120 feet. The coal vein struck at this 
depth is 11 feet thick. 


RF 


The preparation of peppermint is especially an American 
industry, says Meehan’s Monthly. The peppermint is cut when in 
bloom, like hay, dried, placed in close wooden vats and steamed. 
The oil cells burst, and the oil passes upward with the steam, 
which is condensed and conducted into a receiver, where the oil 
rises and is dipped off. It takes about 350 pounds of dry pep- 
permint to produce one pound of oil. An acre of land yields 
from six to ten pounds of oil, often more—even as high as fifty 
pounds. New York and Michigan produce the most. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


OOD-BYE, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye in the rain; 
I’m off at last this mornin’, may never come again. 
My way’s across the water, to newer, clearer skies, 
So good-bye, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye Irish eyes. 


We’ve spent some time together, an seen the sights around; 
*Tis not a question whether a happier could be found. 
The greenest spot in memory, unless my heart belies, 
So good-bye, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye Irish eyes. 


I’ve been in bigger places, an’ maybe grander, too, 
Have seen delightful faces, an’ handsome not a few. 
But ne’er was witching beauty hid in such tender guise, 
Ah! good-bye, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye Irish eyes. 


Good-bye, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye in the rain, 

My only wish this mornin’ that I may come again. 

The lesson’s hard o’ learnin’, an’ weak the heart that tries, 

So good-bye, Dublin darlin’, an’ good-bye Irish eyes. 

* 
*k 
A birthday book has been made up by an enterprising Lon- 

don shopkeeper, from the announcement of births in the news- 
papers. A little before the child’s birthday arrives, its mother 
receives a type-written letter calling attention to the suitable gifts 
in the tradesmen’s stock, with wishes for many happy returns of 
the day. 


¥ 


Macbeth’s duel with Macduff had serious consequences at a 
performance at Chatham lately. Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry’s 
son, who was acting Macbeth, broke his sword and gave Macduff 
a bad cut on the hand. The curtain was run down, when a rope 
broke, and the curtain hit a scene-shifter on the head, knocking 
him senseless. 


FF 


Third-class dining cars are to be tried on the Great Northern 

Railway between London and Leeds. 
* Hk 

Signor Zola, Grand Master of the Egyptian Masons of the 
Scottish Rite, has abjured Free Masonry and has been received 
again into the Catholic Church at Rome. The last Grand Master 
who gave up Free Masonry before him was the Marquis of Ripon. 

# 

Three hundred letters by Andrea Doria, High Admiral of 
Emperor Charles V., have been discovered in the Este archives at 
Modena, by Signor Carboni, and will be published soon. They 
form part of a collection of 100,000 letters bequeathed by the 
Marchese Campori to the town of Modena and placed in the 
Este library. 

*K 

There is but one scarlet bicycle in London, and Sir John 
Gorst, Vice-President of the Council, the Minister for Education, 
rides it. Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, also rides a wheel. 

Ky 

A famous regiment’s colors—those of the Seaforth High- 
landers —are to be sold at auction in London soon. ‘They formed 
part of the heirlooms belonging to the grandson of a former colo- 


nel of the regiment. 

A queer memorial window has just been accepted by Hawar- 
den parish, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, the rector, presiding over 
the meeting. It is contributed by several Armenians to commem- 


orate the sufferings and death of 30,000 Armenians under Turk- 
ish misrule. 
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Our Paris LETTER 


A Remarkable Condition of Political ‘Affairs.—Results of Country 
and Municipal Elections.—_The Composition of the 
New Cabinet.—Franco-Russian Alliance. 


[From Our Special Correspondent. ] 
PaRIs, May 8, 1896. 

Blea collapse of the Radical-Socialist combination presided over 

by M. Bourgeois was a surprise to every one and especially 
to that political firm, which only a few days previous, having been 
supported against the Senate dy the Chamber of Deputies surely 
reckoned upon a similar majority, at the next time of asking. 
But, during the adjournment, the honorable legislators changed 
their base, and Bourgeois & Co. were abandoned. This dénoue- 
ment was absolutely illogical, and, logically, could not be foreseen, 
yet, precisely, because it was illogical it might have been expected, 
nothing in France being in conformity with any legitimate calcu- 
lation of political probabilities since the institution of her ‘‘ glori- 
ous ’’ (sic) Republican regime. On the whole, however, the new 
departure seems to give satisfaction if the resumption of commer- 
cial and financial activity can be taken as a barometer of public 
opinion. ‘Trade is once more lively and the French three per 
cents rose one franc within four and twenty hours after the instal- 
lation of a Cabinet professing intentions of reform, but categori- 
cally hostile to the program of those whose platform is taken from 
him who hath everything and give it to him who hath not, nor 
never tried to have anything. Of course the defeated ones are 
indignant ; they hold meetings and spout ferociously; their 
newspapers vomit torrents of insult on poor Felix Faure, his aiders 
and abettors and threaten dire vengeance on their enemies—‘‘ the 
poor man’s oppressor’’ is their favorite expression—and the 
masses at large take no heed of their clamor, save here, in Paris, 
where, whatever be%the form of government, the Aopwlo hates it. 
In vain do the demagogues advise a street manifestation, an inva- 
sion of the Senate and of the Presidential Mansion with, as sequel, 
the immersion of their occupants in the Seine. The day of bar- 
ricades has passed away with the general adoption of asphaltum 
and wooden pavements and the abolition*of the National Guard 
whose muskets, as legendary Mr. Joseph Prudhomme said when 
presented with a sabre of honor by his fellow legionaries, ‘‘served 
to defend the institutions of my country, and, if necessary, to 
attack them.’’ The 1st of May, the international workingman’s 
festival—la Féte du Travail—brought a few hundred brawlers 
into the streets—possibly a dismal combination of rain, hail and a 
spit of snow had something to do with abstention—several thou- 
sand drunkards into the grog shops which did a roaring business, 
but there ended the display of indignation on that solemn anni- 
versary, while at the municipal elections of the 3d of May nothing 
whatever happened out of the usual order of things which is and 
always will be, in the French Capital: apathetic indifference on 
the part of decent citizens, much energy among the “great 
unwashed.’’ Just a few statistics in connection with these elec- 
tions that will permit the formation of an opinion concerning the 
sentiment—efat de l’ame, they term it here—of the Parisians : 

Population, 2,511,955 inhabitants. 

Electors, 505,128, 7. e., twenty per cent. of inhabitants. 

Voters, 373,369, Or 74.0 per cent. of the electors. 


Socialists Almost Wiped Out. 


The Conservatives of all shades elected in all eleven candi- 
dates, the Moderates obtained 15.0 per cent. of the votes in the 
ensemble of the Capital, the Radicals 28.0 per cent., the Social- 
ists 38.9 per cent. These results are not encouraging to peace- 
loving citizens. Luckily for the country, the rural é/at a’ ame is 
otherwise; except at Marseilles, Roubaix and two or three other 
turbulent centres the Socialists did not find favor with their con- 
stituencies, the chosen vessel of Citizen Jaurés, the Great High 
Priest of their sect, was beaten ingloriously on his own dunghill, 





and elsewhere several lesser lights of the party just scratched 
through the ordeal by feeble majorities. 

Apparently, then, there is no present cause of apprehension ; 
the provincials are hostile to a social revolution, and even in the 
Capital no serious general movement in that way. The great 
mass of workingmen, which alone can trouble order, has grown 
indifferent to politics. It is not at all certain that it distinguishes 
between M. Melini’s personality and that of M Bourgeois, nor 
that Citizen Quesde, outside of a little circle of fanatics, is con- 
sidered as an apostle by all of those of whom he calls himself the 
champion. 


A Strong Cabinet. 


To become a genuine peril, popular agitation needs either a 
great current of enthusiasm like Boulangism, or a famine. Now 
Boulangism is dead, Bourgeotsism—the latest opposition com- 
bination—has no prestige, and no incident is to be foreseen that 
can give it popularity, while food and work has never been more 
abundant. The want of victuals, however, is a prospective 
danger, and should that contingency arrive the Anarchists will 
recommence their operations. And they watch and wait for it 
patiently. They have not abdicated, although they have ceased 
to explode bombshells in public places and in the cafés. They 
are more numerous than ever, but they have learned wisdom from 
experience, and bide their time for big manifestations. It is as 
simple as ‘‘how do you do’’ to throw a lighted match intoa 
sewer, and so blow up a whole quarter of the town. Certainly, 
the Anarchists have not disarmed ; they work diligently. In one 
fortnight’s interval eleven manufactories in the Ardennes were 
destroyed by fire. Still, the situation of the laboring classes is, 
on the whole, satisfactory, and we are not yet near to the psycho- 
logical moment expected so anxiously by the Anarchists. Nor 
can I foresee any immediate political troubles. The new Cabinet 
is well composed ; its President is the great Manitou of Protec- 
tion vs. Free Trade; the Home Minister, Barthou, liberal but 
firm ; the titularies of the Naval and War Departments, Admiral 
Besnard and General Billot, able administrators, cognizant of all 
the technical details of their position ; the Colonial Minister, once 
before an incumbent of the same office, knows his duty ; the Min- 
ister of Public Worship, unlike his predecessor, an avowed Atheist, 
will deal fairly by all communions; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is emphatically the 77ght man in the right place, as is 
apparent from the ill humor exhibited by the British press and 
the satisfaction expressed by Russian newspapers when the 
appointment of M. Hanotaux to that portfolio was officially 
announced. You may remember that it was offered to and refused 
by that gentleman when Bourgeois succeeded Ribot, M. Hano- 
taux refusing to accept any solidarity with a Cabinet which ‘‘ he 
was convinced would compromise the French nation.’’ 


A Brief Season of Rest. 


This objection no longer existing he returns to the Quai 
d’Orsay and means to take up the Egyptian question, which, 
doubtless, he will handle as dexterously as he did the complica- 
tion incident upon the Chino-Japanese treaty, when Britannia 
came off second best, provided always that Messrs. Melini & Co. 
keep in office for any reasonable period of time, and here no pre- 
diction can be other than speculation. No one can know the 
views and intentions of the ‘‘ Dutch tops’’—the pet popular name 
of the French Deputies—when they re-commence their operations 
at the Palais Bourbon, on the 28th of May, and as six weeks was 
the maximum lease of life accorded to the Bourgeois rabble when 
it came in, whereas it lasted six months, it is quite on the cards 
that the Melini combination, being relatively respectable, may be 
defeated in its first encounter with the opposition. Pending the 
result of this, however, things are very quiet and orderly, and 
confidence returns pretty generally ; not absolutely, it should be 
added, for, if government securities are firm, we see speculators 
realize, so soon as their operations give a few centimes of profit, 
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Wanamaker’ s 


Men’s Straw Har want? 
Hats They’re ready—such a 

stock of the newest best 
as you haven’t before had a chance 
to pick from. 


Men’s Straw Hats, soc to $3.50 
Boys’ Straw Hats, 5cc to $1.50 


And Derby Hats, and Crush 
Pats and Silk Hats, and Outing 
Caps. But you know what stocks 
we've Shown this season. Some of 
these days we’ll have the hat store 
as handsome as the hats—but it 
takes time. 


Driving Mrn’s Driving Gloves, 

Gloves famous in Europe and 

America—the best ! A 

list tells you all you don’t know— 

Patent grip gloves, from Fownes Brothers, 
London, $2.25. 

The patent 1ubber-hold gloves from Dent, 
Allcroft & Co.,, London, $2.25 

“The V. W. H.,” hand. sewed gloves, from 
Nicol & ‘Thomas, London, $2. 

The last two in the list are only here— 

in Philadelphia. Cornered in the Mint 

Corner. 


Gas Gas is the perfect Sum- 
Stoves mer fuel and’ gas stoves 
are the cheapest cookers 
ever contrived. 
2:-Burner Stoves, 12 in. wide, $1.75. 
3-Burner Stov:s, 12 in. wide, $2.75. 
These are on 8-inch legs, giving 
room beneath to keep the first-cooked 
dishes warm. ‘The burners are easily 
cleaned and are only excelled by the 
SAWED BURNERS on these— 
2-Burner Stoves, 14 in. wide, $2.50. 
3-Burner Stoves, 14 in. wide, $3.50. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Men's ~ Boys’ Reliable Clothing 


—at extraordinarily low prices. 





Men’s and Youths’ Stylish All- 

Wool Sack Suits in blue and black 

Serge and fancy suitings, a splendid $7. 50 
assortment ..... . . 

Young Men’s ‘Long Pant Suits—14 

to 19 years. Reduced from $9.50 and $6. 50 
$11.50 to.. 

Boys’ Double Breasted Knee Pants 9. 95 
Suits 6 to 15 years, extra value, at......... 

little Boys’ Cloth Junior Suita 9. 15 
Prettily braided. Reduced to... ............ 


Cous lot, at ......-.. 
Boys’ White Duck and Linen 
Ground Sailor Suits ~ —tastefully braided 1.25 


Boys’ Odd Cloth Coats—a east $l. 15 ; 


7 White Shirt Waists—with two 80¢ 
Separate stand-up COATS At....ccece--sesser eee 

Boys’ Neglige Blouses and Waists 76¢ 
—3 to 14 years, in pretty cheviots, at... 

Boys’ Colored awn Blouses—with Ade 
Sailor collar, at . 

ad dal White Duck Wash ‘Pants — Abe 


= ‘Moleskin. “Washable “Knee 
Pants—3 to 13 years, in handsome dark 35¢ 
stripes, very durable, at.. 

Pos’ Galatea Stripe Wash Pants, 95¢ 


OPC ee cee ee cenees eeree ser eeeeeesreeees serene seseesreeees 


Strawbridée 8 Clothier, 
¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ee 
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while genuine investors buy foreign scrip almost exclusively. 
For another three weeks then, we have almost the certitude of a 
dead calm, nothing in home or foreign relations indicating a 
storm. After the 28th of May, at home, and after the Coronation 
of the Czar, the situation may change, the general opinion being, 
in diplomatic circles, that Russia proposes to inaugurate shortly 
more energetic policy zz ve England, Persiaand Egypt. Perhaps 
such may be the case, but the Russian Government not being in 
the habit of confiding its intentions to the press, all that may be 
printed on that point is also speculation. Only in Egypt does 
there seem any real probability of active interference. M. Hano- 
taux will certainly raise the question of British evacuation, and 
renew categorically the Franco-Russian protest against the mis- 
appropriation of the Reserve Fund to the expenses of the Dongola 
expedition, which is likely to end in a stupendous fizzle. There 
are certain indications also that the attitude of Germany in that 
matter is not definitely fixed. The British press is much exer- 
cised about the exchange of dispatches between the Khedive and 
the Kaiser, on the subject of Egyptian participation in the Berlin 
{xposition, whereby it looks as though William wants to palliate 
his consent to Major-General Kitchener’s enterprise. It is 
probable also that the latest dispatches from the Soudan may 
have convinced His Majesty that said expedition and enterprise 
will retard rather than advance the recuperation of the provinces 
whose loss wrings the pitying heart strings of Lord Salisbury. A 
movement of disaggregation had begun among the Mahdists; the 
projected war has united, as might have been expected, the True 
Believers of Africa against the Infidel Invaders. 


Possibility of a Triple Protest. 


The German Emperor has given so many proofs of practicay 
common sense that we may presume his regret at a too easy assent 
given to a program which can give no serious advantages, and 
which may be the cause of serious inconvenience to Europe. 

It is not improbable that German pressure in the matter of 
the Dette may eventually second the French and Russian protests 
against its absorption for a purpose absolutely foreign to the 
institution of its Reserve Fund, and in that case we may expect 
another British ‘‘backdown,’’ the proposal by England of an 
arrangement which will be the first step toward a general pacifica- 
tion and of which all the credit will accrue to the Imperial initia. 
tive. Z. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


T the devil’s booth all things are sold ; 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
’*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
—James Russell Lowell, 
7K ok 
The Protestant Episcopal Church is considering the propriety 
of bringing out an edition of King James’s Version of the English 
Bible, with the changes and recommendations made in the revised 
edition of the Bible in the margin. The Presbytery of Rochester 
has adopted an overture to the Presbyterian General Assembly 
asking the appointment of a committee by that body to co-operate 
with a committee from the Episcopal Church in preparing such an 
edition of the Bible. 
KK 
Next year will be a memorable one for the English Presby- 
terians. In addition to the opening of the college at Cambridge, 
the jubilee of the China Mission will be celebrated. It was in 
1847 that William Burns, the Church’s first missionary, went to 
China. 
Ky 
The Jews in Russia have lost one of their warmest admirers 
by the death of Dr. Sergius Alexandrowitsch Berschadski, Profes- 
sor of the Imperial University and the Lyceum in St. Petersburg. 
The deceased had not a single drop of Jewish blood in his veins, 
for he descended from a family of Orthodox priests, but he 
devoted the greater part of his short-lived career to the interest of 
the Jews, and particularly to researches into their history in 
Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, 





Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 





NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 
ae - Via. L. V. R.R. 
Buffalo Da xpress 
Parlor and + ioe Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Diamond Express weekdays 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 P. M. 


Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 5-34 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ¥ 9.45 P. M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleeper 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays—4. ‘10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6 10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3. * 4.10, 6.12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 —e car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M 

Leave New York, foot of Reng 2 street, 4.30, 
8.00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 M., 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 
4.00' (two-hour itrain) 4.30 pT The train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
430, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. ., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 

. 12. 1b night. 

"San cars on all day express trains and 

ee cars on night trains toand from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 
A M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

EMPIRE OF THE TZARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By 
Anatole Leroy Beaulieu. Translated from the Third 
French Edition with Annotations by Zenaide A. Ragozin. 
Part III: The Religion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


The reception accorded the two preceding volumes of this elab- 
orate and scholarly work was one of hearty commendation. In its 
entirety, the work isa comprehensive and careful review of Russia, 
Russians, their institutions and their present condition, intellect- 
ually, morally and as to religious belief. ‘The task of considering 
such a vast subject is one which, obviously, taxes heavily the 
scholarship, judgment and application of the author; and it is 
the highest tribute to Mr. Beaulieu’s ability that his recorded 
impressions and opinions, as contained in the other volumes in 
question, have been received with approval and gratification. 
Yet, we deem, it is in this, his concluding volume, that the author 
demonstrates conclusively his grasp of the subject and the powers 
ofa ripe mind. To understand the religious feeling of a people is 
always a difficult matter to one not in sympathy immediately with 
their spiritual convictions ; more than ever is it difficult to gauge 
the character, effects and tendencies of the religion of a people 
when, as in the case of the Russians, religion and national politics 
and customs are so closely bound together. But to our way of 
thinking, Mr. Beaulieu has comprehended the situation in Russia 
fully, and presents his views upon the prevailing conditions and 
their likely outcome without prejudice. 

It is but natural, of course, that he should array himself on 
the side of religious liberty, and from that standpoint, find much 
to regret and condemn in the entire lack of such freedom in the 
Tzar’s country. It is difficult to conceive of a man who could 
so separate himself from his own convictions and, possibly, teach- 
ings, as to regard with entire impassiveness what is in direct viola- 
tion of the rights he individually considers are most precious and 
needful to mankind. ‘Therefore, when Mr. Beaulieu looks on 
Russia as inferior to all other nations of Europe and America, sees 
in her future only further retrogression, and attributes this to the 
want of religious liberty, we cannot fairly consider his opinion as 
intemperate. He judges Russia from the point of view of three 
fourths of the civilized world. His is the opinion of the most 
educated of modern people. ‘That the condition of Russia could 
be changed readily by an abandonment of national religion, we 
are almost ready to believe ; but, as Mr. Beaulieu intimates, this 
change would mean nothing more or less than a revolution—a 
revolution of tremendous scope, and, perhaps, destructive effects. 
Russia is not prepared for such a revolution, and present condi- 
tions seem to deny its possibility. 

Of the thoughtful and informative study of the creed of the 
Russian Church, and the review of the Church and its officers, and 
of the principal sects, we have not the space to speak here, 
except to say that the author’s work in these parts is character- 
ized by the same scholarly qualities and is as absorbing in its inter- 
est as is the part of which we have made particular mention. 


New York: 





THE 


For KING AND COUNTRY. 
Harper & Brother. 


Mr. Barnes’ book will entertain older folk as well as children. 
The author writes with an appreciation of child character that will 
appeal directly and strongly to the juvenile mind; but he is so 
deft with his pen that his story does not suffer on this account 
from the standpoint of a maturer reader. A good many romances 
have been woven about the figures and incidents of the period of 
the American Revolution, though not so many as that time, rich 
as it was in adventures and characters of stirring interest, deserves; 
and yet, from comparison with the best of these pieces of fiction, 
Mr. Barnes’ book does not suffer. It is full of local color, and 
evinces in the dialogue and actions of those who play the promin- 
ent parts in it, a careful study of the language, manners and 
thought of the people of the period. ‘The scenes of the story are 
laid in New Jersey and in New York, and the heroes are two boys, 
who, before the romance has been finished, are grown to manhood. 
One of these boys is of sturdy Royalist sentiment ; the other is a 
patriot to the backbone. The experiences of the lads and their 
relations to each other make a narrative that, besides affording 
some interesting side lights on the feeling among the people of the 
districts named, is highly entertaining. ‘The book is profusely 
illustrated and is handsomely bound. 


By James Barnes, 


CINDERELLA AND OTHER SToRIES. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
We suppose that the name of Mr. Davis will draw to these 
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stories a considerable amount of attention ; but they are unworthy 
of it, and neither do they do particular credit to their author, who 
has turned out work of a much superior kind. Most of the 
stories have already received publication in the magazines, and of 
the lot, ‘‘ Miss Delamar’s Understudy ”’ is the best. It will, per- 
haps, be remembered as the experiences of a young man, who, on 
the verge of matrimony, spends an evening with the picture of a 
young woman, and from an interview with that picture, which 
seems to come to life, makes deductions which are instrumental in 
shaping his future course of conduct. 


FACTS AND A FEW FIGURES. 


is estimated that the wool clip of Australia this season will be 

about 150,000 bales less than last, while New Zealand will 
show a decrease of about 40,000 bales, so that European con- 
sumers must count on this year’s supplies of Australasian wool 
being nearly 200,000 bales less than last year. 


KR 


The Russian petroleum trade was badly injured last winter 
by inundations which interrupted for weeks the working of the 
Transcaucasian Railroad, which extends from the petroleum wells 
on the Caspian to the Black Sea, through what were forwerly 
known as Circassia and Georgia. There is now serious talk of a 
pipe line to connect with a railroad north of the Caucasus. 


+> 


Seven members of the British Parliament hold 136 director- 

ships in stock companies between them. 
RI 

Norway’s supply of cod liver oil is rapidly diminishing. Not 
only are less fish caught, but the livers of those taken are of 
inferior quality. While in 1893 the yield of oil was 26,813 
barrels, in 1894 it was 18,500, and in 1895, 12,680 barrels, with 
every prospect of smaller harvests in the future. 

KK 
% 

The German government is now proposing to spend upward 
of $10,000,000 on light railways. 

Meerschaum is extracted in much the same way as coal. 
Near Eski-Shehir, an important station on the Anatolian Railway, 
where rich deposits of meerschaum are found, pits from 25 to 120 
feet deep are dug, and as soon as the vein is struck horizontal 
galleries, sometimes of considerable length, are made. The stone as 
extracted is called ham-tash (rough block), and is soft enough to 
be easily cut with a knife. It is white, with a yellowish tint, and 
is covered with a red, clayey soil. The manipulation required 
before it is ready for export is long and costly. 


Ry 


The position of the Clyde shipbuilding business is the best 
it has attained in years. All trade differences have been settled 
and there is enough work ahead to keep the yards busy in 1896. 
During the past month twenty vessels, aggregating 43,000 tons, 
have been launched on the Clyde, making 73 vessels, aggregating 
142,000 tons, launched since the new year. 

EK 


California wines will cost more this year than in several years 
past according to the California Wine Makers’ Corporation. It 
is stated that the vintage of 1895 was only 9,500,000 gallons of 
dry wines, red and white, while in the past few years the produc- 
tion has been between 15,000,000 and 24,000,000 gallons. Some 
6,000,000 gallons are consumed on the Pacific coast, and the 
exports have usually been from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 gallons 
of all kinds of wine. Last year only 3,000,000 gallons of sweet 
wines were made, making a total vintage for the year of 12,500,- 
ooo gallons. There was little surplus stock carried over from 
previous years. From these facts the wine makers conclude that 
the supply will be far below the demand, and that high prices and 
good times for them will result. 

Ky 


According to the United States consul at Frankfort, an epoch 
in the progress of metal working is indicated in the development, 
in Germany, of a process of making tubular forms directly from 
hot metal ingots confined in a mold, into which a suitable shaped 
steel mandrel is driven by hydraulic pressure. The product is so 
much superior to tubular forms as ordinarily constructed, and is 
so economical that the German government has required 11 steel 
shells for guns to be made in this way. Cannon tubes up to and 
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beyond 6 in. caliber are speedily and cheaply produced ; copper 
tubes of ordinary sizes and any length up to 20 ft., and of any 
desired thickness, are turned out, and Mr. Mason predicts that the 
new process will revolutionize machinery construction, in making 
it possible and economical to substitute tubes for solid axles, 
shafting, driving rods, and other parts. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


EARS and years he spent at college, 
Y Filling up his head with knowledge, 

Learning Hebrew, Latin, Greek, 
Growing wiser week by week; 

But one thing he did not learn— 
How his daily bread to earn. 

Now his time he does employ 
Hunting for a job, poor boy. 

‘“ Some of these days,’’ muttered the cannibal —‘‘ some of these 
days they will be ringing horse meat in on me in place of corned 
missionary.’’ 

Poet (to Farmer)—‘‘ See what a beautiful prospect is unfolded 
in yonder billowy fields; and hark! the voice of the ploughman!’’ 

Farmer—‘‘ Yes; he’s been cussing of that mule since day- 
light, and it’s one o’ them German mules that used to pull a beer 
wagon; so he can’t understand a word o’ it!’’ 

Surely it is in a measure unkind to laugh at one who is deter- 
mined to do the proper thing. Says Scottish Nights: ‘‘ A young 
farmer from the upper ward of Lanarkshire, who became a Bene- 
dict recently, took his spouse to a Glasgow theater on their honey- 
moon trip. ‘I see,’ said the bridegroom, consulting one of the 
large posters displayed outside the theater, before entering, ‘ that 
there’s a guid wheen different kind o’ seats. There’s pit and 
stalls, and dress circle and family circle and gallery. Which 
should we ha’e, Maggie?’ ‘ Weel, Jamie,’ replied the buxom 
bride, with a becoming blush, ‘ seeing that we’re mairrit noo 
maybe it wad be mair proper to sit in the family circle.’ ’’ 

KK 

The Cracow Wzek relates the following Tolstoi anecdote: 
‘The novelist whose dress does not usually betray his aristocratic 
rank, saw a Moscow policeman take a drunken peasant to the sta- 
tion. The ‘‘copper’’ did not handle his charge very gently, and 
Tolstoi addressed him: ‘‘ Can you read ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Sure,’’ 
answered the policeman. ‘‘ Have you ever read the gospels?” 
“Thave.’’ ‘Then you ought to know that it is wrong to hurt 
your fellow-man.’’ ‘The guardian of the peace looked his shabby 
interrogator all over and began to catechize him: ‘‘Can you 
read?’ “‘Tcan.’’ ‘*‘ Have you ever read the instructions for 
the police?’’ ‘I have not.’’ ‘‘ Well, you had better do that 
before you ask so many questions.’’ 

*K Ok 

Photographer—‘‘ Your pose is all right, my friend; but don’t 
you think a smile would be an improvement ?’’ 

Jerseyman—‘‘ Guess it would. Fetch on the nectar.’’ 

Kk 

When the lecturer inquired dramatically, ‘‘Can any one in 
this room tell me of a perfect man ?’’ there was a dead silence. 
‘‘Has any one,’’ he continued, ‘‘ heard of a perfect woman ?’’ 
Then a patient-looking little woman in a black dress rose up in 
the back of the auditorium and answered: ‘‘’There was one. I’ve 
often heard of her; but she’s dead now. She was my husband’s 
first wife.”’ 





iy, 

Dr. Chalmers, the eminent divine, was fond of telling the 
following story: 

Lady Betty Cunningham, having had some difference of 
opinion with the parish minister, instead of putting her usual 
contribution in the collection plate, merely gave a stately bow. 
This having occurred several Sundays in succession, the elder in 
charge of the plate at last lost patience, and blurted out. ‘‘ We 
cud dae wi’ less o’ yer manners an’ mair o’ yer siller, ma leddy.’’ 

Diuing on one occasion at the house of a nobleman, he hap- 
pened to repeat the anecdote, whereupon the host, in a not over- 
well pleased tone, said: 

‘Are you aware, Dr. Chalmers, that Lady Betty is a relative 
of mine?’’ 

‘‘ I was not aware, my lord,’’ replied the doctor; ‘‘ but, with 
your permission, I shall mention the fact the next time I tell the 
story.’’ 
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DiS INATIONRE —— Court, all the 


| State Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
Schooibooks, 


Warmly 
“) Commended 
" by State Superintend- 
ents of Schools, and 
other Educators almost 
without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says:— 

No dictionary can be final, but for the next twen- 
py years the International must be accepted as 
the best work of its kind in the English language. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


[May 23, 1896 











A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 

“THE MOTHERS JOURNAL,”’—Devoted 

to Mother and Baby's interests. Frances 


Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
PUAUOGB spsresscavioarsinecehs 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn, 





BTSVCGSG GV BECBOCGED 
Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer posi- 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of hair 
on the baldest head. Rapidly cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and restores gray 
hair to original color Absolutely forces 
whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. Price $100 per boitle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELS!OR Halk 
FORCER CO., 1005 Penna. Ave., Baiti- 
more, Md. 


Read Our 


FREE | Special Offer! FREE ! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are affli ted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness Faded Hair, Scurf, Dandruff, Scanty 
Partings, Bald Patches, Weak Eyebrows and 
Eyelashes, A Meager and —. Growth 
of Beard and Mustaches and other Disorders 
of the Hair and Scalp. 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
cut succ: 8s and naturally hesitate tospend 
$1.00 without firsts knowing sometiaing 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Mtoe Hair Forcer 


will do what we ciaim, and to show its 
wonderful merit, we have decided to send 
a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 
— part of the worid ou receipt of 25c. 
silver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advantage of this liberai 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
vellous merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and brea-ith of the 
jand as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered, Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NoTE.—Descriptive pamphlet and testi- 
monials free on application. 


200000 8B 
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The Philistine: 


A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it is.”’— 
HENRY V, 


_ Printed Every Little While for the 
_ Society of The Philistines and 
_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
_ scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to ; 
_the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.” 
BOSTON HERALD, 


“Tt ts deliciously impudent.”’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 


“Tt offers a most promising sign.” ‘ 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
“Tt gave mea purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 





An Eilustrated Christian Monthly, 
Cater ey 
GN 
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<¢ : 
a) 
MAGAZINE &Np CURRENT 


Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegantzy Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Questions of the Day, Sunday-school, Mission 
Work. By best writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It flilsa niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AG ENT make big wage-. give big value for the 

price, getting Subscribers for it with 
our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Petriotie and Seenler. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 573 pp., $1.75. 

2 Anniversary and Religieus, A companion 
volumeto the above. Suggestive thoughts for timely 
occ :sions. Ed. by F. NOBLE. D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

% Memorial ?ributes Add esses, Sermonsand 
best thoughts from er inent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for a!l agesand conditions. l.troduction by 
JvHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75. ; 

4. The Bow in the © loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 cont: ibutors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM. M TAYLOR, DD. 452 pages $1.75. 

6. Revivals How to Secure Them. As taught 
and exemplified by the most successful clergymen. 
Edited by Kev. W. P. Dow. 443 pages. $1.7. 

6. Curiosities of the Bib e Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines. 10.000 

rize questions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 
5! H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illus.rated, $2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 


E. B. TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York, 
§ Cm 


fia cotlighés 


6 A weekly paper for the 
theatre-goer. Has two 














now — cleanliness and 
truthfulness. More virtues in the 
@ future. Postal brings a sample 
copy. 


e 
6 
6 FOOTLIGHTS, 
6 


@ virtues 


8 BOLSNSSNS> 





Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 4 












MAIL FOR 10 CEN 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW Yi 





PHILADELPHIA 
TYPEWRITER... 


Typewriters, 
New and Second: Hand. 
EXCHANGE...... Mimeographs and Supplies. 


€ 133 South Fifth 
) Street, 
...Philadelphia... 


ae The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. aeenemeS. 





